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TuHIs eminent physician was a native 
of Essex, and originally a member of 
the society of Friends, or Quakers, but 
long before his death he receded from 
that communion, or at least relin- 
quished many of its peculiarities. 
After taking his doctor’s degree, he 
settled in the metropolis, where his 
practice increased largely on the death 
of his friend Dr. John Fothergill. In 
1774 he printed an “ Essay on the 
best method of prosecuting Medical In- 
quiries ;” which publication oceasion- 
ed the institution of the Medical So- 
ciety of London, of which be became 
president, and continued to be so for 
about twenty years.. He was also the 
first chairman and vice-president of 
the Philanthropic Society, success- 
fully contributed to its formation, and, 
with the late Duke of Leeds, continued 
to support it under all its early difii- 
culties; indeed, it may be said to be 
owing to his unremitting efforts, that 
this important charity is at present in 
existence. The Westminster General 
Infirmary, and several other instita- 
tions of a benevolent and scientific 
character, were indebted to him for his 
exertions. 

When Dr. Jenner first made known 
his inestimable discovery to the world, 
Dr. Sims thought lightly of it, and 
even after his doubts were completely 
removed in regard to the efficacy of 
vaccination, he took up an opinion, as 
to the origin of the disease, perfectly 
singular, in which he had no followers. 
On this subject he wrote a paper which 
was inserted in the sixth volume of 
the Memoirs of the Medical Society ; 
the intent of which is to prove that the 
cow-pock is the small-pox of mankind 
translated to the quadruped by a sort 
of inoculation, and afterwards return- 
ed to the human body in a mitigated 
form. Dr. Sims was also of opinion 
that the spurious cow-pock, as it is 
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called, is nothing more than the swine 


Seer e Micmastinnees tc aad 
rred in a. similar manner to and 
“- pe same animal. _ eae 
en application was made to 
liament for a Pe to Dr. 
enner, on account of his discovery, 
Dr. Sims came forward, and gave b 
evidence in favour of the new »rac- 
tice. He stated, that he was origi- 
nally adverse to vaccine inoculation, 
hut that his confidence in it had been 
increasing every hour, from prs, 
trials and. authorities of its efficacy. 


ledge; and he thought that if Dr. Jen- 
ner had kept it a secret, as he might 
have done, he would, during his life, 
have become the richest man in these 
kingdoms. The Doctor farther ob- 
served, that the vaccine disease does 
not introduce any other disorder into 
the human frame; and he added, that 
the computation made of deaths oc- 
casioned by the natural small-pox, was 
one to six. Dr. Sims then laid before 
the committee a testimony unanimous- 
ly resolved upon by the Medical So- 
ciety of London, consisting of above 
one hundred and fifty members resi- 
deut in the metropolis, -and of more 
than double that number living else- 
where, in favour of this very important 
discovery, signed by himself as presi- 
dent. ; 

On the sudden death of Dr. Garnet, 
who had been previously appointed to 
deliver the anniversary oration at the 
meeting of the above society in Marck 
1802, the president was under the ne- 
cessity of addressing his brethren in 
what might have been properly termed 
an unpremeditated speech. This dis- 
course, however, gave great satisfac- 
tion, and, as forming an outline of a 
course of study, our readers perhaps 
will be pleased with an abstract of it. 
The president began with the a- 
rete elements of knowledge, of which 
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he considered the Latin language as 
not only desirable, but absolutely ne- 
cessary, both in its classical and infe- 
rior species of composition, in which 
latter the works of the most valuable 
of the ancient authors on medical sci- 
ence are written. A moderate know- 
ledge of the Greek tanguage was next 
recommended; but this he stated to be 
of inferior importance, there being in 
general excellent versions of the most 
esteemed writers in that tongue. The 
French, both as a universal language, 
and as that of fashion and accom- 
lishment, should by no means be neg- 
ed; and it would be well to add 
also a knowledge of German and Ita- 
lian. The president then proceeded 
fo the sciences connected with medi- 
cine, and after a general acquaintance 
with the mathematics, he mentioned 
some of the branches of natural philo- 
sophy, such as mechanics, electricity, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, and above all 
chemistry. Natural history, he consi- 
dered not only as essentially necessary 
to the student, but as equally interest- 
ing and amusing, particularly when 
not confined to the external appear- 
ances of the several subjects of this 
science, but extended to their internal 
structures and uses. Having gone 
through these preliminary studies, he 
took a view of those which more di- 
rectly relate to the practice of medi- 
cine. He began with anatomy, a sci- 
ence of prime importance, not only to 
surgery, but also to the cure of internal 
diseases; after which, physiology was 
mentioned, and then pathology, which, 
although the most useful department, 
is too often the most neglected. The 
extensive advantages of the study of 
the Materia Medice and Pharmacy 
were suitably and distinctly noticed. 
In his observations on the methods of 
cultivating the practice of medicine, 
the president made several remarks 
On the modern mode of conducting 
clinical lectures, which he considered 
as a departure from their original de- 
sign of examining and descanting upon 
symptoms by the bed-side of the pa- 
tient, to a mere systematic history of 
particular diseases, and thus propor- 
tionably diminished their utility to a 
student. Having briefly considered 
the practice of physic, as conducted 
by apothecaries, accoucheurs,and sur- 
geons, the venerable prelector con- 
cluded with several judicious and im- 
pressive reflections on the religious, 
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moral, and prudential conduct of the 
physician, an attention to which is un- 
questionably conducive to personal 
respectability and general useful- 
ness. 

After a professional course of above 
half a century, during a great part of 
which extensive period, Dr. Sims 
lived in Finsbury-square, he gave up 
practice, and with an easy, but not 
affluent fortune, retired to Bath, where 
he died at the age of eighty, in June, 
1820. The Doctor, besides being a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Royal Irish Academy, was 
also an honorary member of the New 
York and Massachusetts Medical So- 
cieties. In our portrait of Dr. Sims, 
he is represented with his hat on, in 
his capacity of president of the Medi- 
cal Society. It has likewise been in- 
serted in his friend Dr. Lettsom’s 
“ Hints to promote Beneficence.” 


I 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDESTRUCTIBI- 
LITY AND ETERNITY OF MATTER. 





( Continued from col. 312. ) 





Motion could not primarily have arisen 

Srom Matter, nor from any modifica- 

tion of it. 
Ir I expand my views beyond the va- 
rious objects with which I am locally 
surrounded, and at any two given 
hours survey the sun walking in bright- 
ness, I plainly perceive, that, with 
respect to the spot on which I stand, 
a real change takes place in its rela- 
tive position. Morning, noon, and 
evening, day and night, demonstrate 
the certainty of this change ; and with- 
out stopping to inquire whether it has 
been occasioned by the sun or the 
earth, I am fully satisfied that one of 
these bodies has been in motion, to 
produce the changes which I discover. 
From this fact I cannot but conclude, 
that motion is in actual existence; 
but whether this motion be eternal, or 
whether it imply some cause distinct 
from matter, must be a subject of in- 
quiry; for as motion, simply consi- 
dered, can have no abstract or inde- 
pendent existence, it always presup- 
poses the existence of some substance 
of which it is an affection or acci- 
dent. 

When I minutely examine the es- 
sential properties of matter, I can per- 
ceive nothing among them that bears 
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the most distant resemblance to mo- 





tion. Nay, the more I investigate the 
subject, the more fully I am convinced 
that: matter is perfectly indifferent 
both to motion and rest; or rather, to 
say nothing of its vis inertia, that,when 
its parts are uninfluenced by other 
bodies, they can have no tendency in 
themselves tomove. If I seize a body 
when in motion, and reduce it to a 
state of rest, it is still in every respect 
the same body that it was before ; all 
its essential properties remain entire : 
and, when I again restore ii to its ori- 
ginal state of motion, it thereby ac- 
quires no new property that can ever 
become essential to its nature. Its 
position, indeed, in relation to other 
bodies, is changed; but this change 
cannot affect its radical principles. 
Nay, the very possibility of separating 
relative motion from matter, and of 
again restoring that relative motion to 
it, furnishes a demonstrative proof 
that motion is not essential to mat- 
ter. 

As motion is not essential to matter, 
so neither can primary motion have 
arisen from it, without the influence 
of some external cause; for, if motion 
originated in matter, every particle in 
existence must have a tendency to 
move. Now this tendency to motion, 
thus originating in matter, must either 
be equal every way, or more powerful 
in one way than in others; or, it must 
be an uniform tendency in one direc- 
tion. If the tendency be equal every 
way, all motion will be counteracted, 
and in this case every given particle 
must remain perfectly at rest. Be- 
sides, the supposition involves a con- 
tradiction, for under these circum- 
stances a particle of matter must in- 
cline towards a given point, and equal- 
ly incline in a direction that is oppo- 
site at the same time. But if, on the 
contrary, matter either have a stronger 
tendency to move in one direction 
than in another, or this tendency be 
uniformly in one particular direction, 
this local tendency must have been 
occasioned by some external cause ; 
because we cannot conceive an innate 
property in matter to be capable of 
determining this tendency in one way 
rather than in another. 

If primary motion originated in 
matter, matter must have operated in 
order to produce it, and this will make 
motion to exist prior to primary mo- 
tion, which is an absurdity that re- 
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quires no refutation. But if, on the’ 
contrary, we suppose motion to have 
originated in matter, without the ope- 
ration of matter, then motion must 
have been the author of its own 
existence; and we have no way of 
avoiding this absurd conclusion, but 
by admitting an effect without a cause, 
and this involves a contradiction. 

We cannot obviate the difficulties 
which are attached to the supposition, 
that motion was produced by matter, 
by asserting, that “A principle of 
gravitation pervades all material sub- 
stances.” For although this were al- 
lowed, it will be found insufficient pri- 
marily to account for the aggregate of 
motion that is in the universe. As to 
the solar system, simple gravitation 
would naturally and necessarily have 
carried all the pianets to the sun; and, 
if their materials are similar to ours, 
the bodies of other systems would 
have suffered the same disasters. And 
while the bodies which compose the 
various systems would have found a 
temporary rest at their respective cen- 
tres, this powerful agent would still 
have been at work on a more enlarged 
scale, and not only have caused “ pla- 
nets and suns to rash lawless through 
the sky,” but would have caused these 
mingled systems to move towards each 
other; and have compelled them finally 
to settle in some common centre of the 
universe. 

To preserve the primary and secon- 
dary planets in their respective orbits, 
a projectile force, according to the 
Newtonian theory, is as necessary as 
a gravitating principle. By the latter 
they mutually tend towards each 
other; but by the former they are kept 
at a distance, and all contact is pre- 
vented. Now, although we were to 
grant gravitation to be inherent in 
matter, and essential to it, we can 
never conceive that a projectile force, 
which is quite its contrary, can also 
inhere in matter. To account for these 
diverse phenomena, we must have re- 
course to some independent agent, 
whose power has imparted these con- 
trary tendencies, and whose wisdom 
has so nicely balanced their-forces, as 
to carry on the great motions of the 
universe through their mutual co- 
operation. 

Neither will it be more reasonable 
for us to suppose, that printitive mo- 
tion has arisen from any peculiar mo- 
dification of matter, than from matter 
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when considered as a simple sub- 
stance. If primitive motion arose 
from any peculiar modification of mat- 
ter, this peculiar modification must 
have existed antecedently to the mo- 
tion which resulted from it. Butsince 
all modification of matter is in itself 
an arrangement of its parts, even this 
modification must have depended upon 
some prior modification for its own 
existence. If, therefore, we imagine 
primary motion to have arisen from the 
peculiar modification of matter, while 
we are compelled to allow that this 
peculiar modification presupposes the 
existence of antecedent motion, we can- 
not avoid granting, that the effect ex- 
isted prior to its cause, and that mo- 
dification is dependent for its exist- 
ence, upon one of its own effects. 

If we presume motion to be eternal, 
instead of obviating the preceding dif- 
ficulties, we shall only involve our- 
selves in new errors. It is evident 
that simple motion can have no ab- 
stract existence; and it is equally 
plain that it necessarily presupposes 
the existence of some substance, of 
which it is an affection or accident. 
But that which cannot exist without the 
pre-existence of some substance, can 
never include eternity in its nature. 

It may perhaps be objected, that 
“motion has been propagated from 
stage to stage, in a series, which, 
taken in the aggregaie, is infinite.” 
But even this, if it were conceded, will 
not accomplish the purpose for which 
it is urged. 

I am ready to allow, that a chain 
which is infinite in length, if such can 
be imagined, can have no end, and, for 
the same reason, it can have no be- 
ginning; but it cannot be inferred 
from hence, that motion can exist 
without a first mover. If motion can- 
not in every stage exist without a 
cause, neither can it exist in any 
instance without a cause; and few 
things can be more absurd, than to 
imagine, that, by augmenting the num- 
ber of these instances, we shall render 
a first mover or cause of motion 
wholly unnecessary. Motion infinitely 
—— without a first mover, is 

ut an infinite effect without a cause; 
and an effect without a cause is an 
absurdity, whether we ¢ccnominate it 
finite or infinite. 

As motion can have neither a neces- 
sary nor an abstract existence, it can 
lay no claim to independence. It 
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must, therefore, have a primary cause, 
which must have existed antecedently 
to it, to what length soever we extend 
the chain. And to imagine that infi- 
nity can apply to a series, which must 
be preceded by something that is the 
cause of the first link, is to suppose 
the whole to be infinite, and yet finite 
at the same time. 

Admitting the idea of infinity to be 
associated with numbers, still it must 
be allowed, that, with regard to mo- 
tions, an infinite number cannot have 
already existed, because we can still 
suppose, and still add more; and no- 
thing can be absolutely infinite, that is 
capable of receiving any additions. If, 
then, the aggregate of what is already 
past be not infinite, it must be finite ; 
and that which is finite must have had 
a beginning; and that which has had 
a beginning must have had a cause; 
and consequently no series can derive 
from number, that principle of infinity 
which is necessary to give the objec- 
tion any force. 

It is obvious from the preceding ob- 
servations, that matter, when detached 
from all foreign associations and affec- 
tions, can only be considered as a pas- 
sive substance ; and as such it must 
necessarily be destitute of all essential 
active energy. That matter can be 
made the subject of foreign operation 
requires nv proof; and that which can 
thus be influenced and modified by 
foreign causes, can never be indepen- 
dent; and no subject that is essen- 
tially destitute of independence, can 
include eternity, either in its nature, 
or in the duration of its existence. 
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THE DARKNESS AT OUR SAVIOUR’S 
CRUCIFIXION, SUPERNATURAL. 





(From Ferguson’s Astronomical Lectures.) 





Mr. EpirTor. 
S1r,—The following extract is from 
the lectures of that ingenious self- 
taught astronomer, James Ferguson, 
F.R.S. Should it meet your approba- 
tion, you will, by inserting it in the 
Imperial Magazine, oblige 

Your’s, &c. 
Tuos. CRossLey- 
Old Lane, near Halifax, 
March 12th, 1823. 





From the account given of the nature 
of eclipses, it plainly appears, that the 
sun can never be eclipsed in a natural 
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way, but at the time of new-moon, nor 
the moon, but when she is full; and 
that when the sun is totally eclipsed, 
the darkness can never continue above 
five minutes at any place of the earth. 
But the three Evangelists, St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, mention a 
darkness that continued three hours at 
the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion. 
If their account of that darkness, had 
been false, it would have been contra- 
dicted by many who were then present; 
especially as they were great enemies 
both to Christ and his few disciples, 
as well as to the doctrine he taught. 
But as none of the Jews have contra- 
dicted the Evangelists’ account of this 
extraordinary phenomenon, it is plain 
that their account of itistrue. Be- 
sides, the Evangelists must have known 
full well that it could not be their in- 
terest to palm such a lie upon man- 
kind, which, when detected, must 
have gone a great way towards de- 
stroying the credibility of all the rest 
of the account they gave of the life, 
actions, and doctrine of their Master; 
and instead of forwarding the belief 
of Christianity, it would have been a 
blow at the very root thereof. Wedo 
not find that they have bestowed any 
panegyric on the life and actions of 
Christ, or thrown out an invective 
against his cruel persecutors; but in 
the most plain, simple, and artless 
manner have told us, what their senses 
convinced them were matters of fact; 
so that we have as good reason to be- 
lieve that there was such darkness, as 
we have to believe that Christ was 
then upon earth; and that he was, has 
never been contradicted even by the 
Jews themselves. 

But there are other accounts of 
Christ, besides those which the Evan- 
gelists have left us. It is expressly 
affirmed by the Roman historians, 
Tacitus and Suetonius, that there was 
a general expectation spread all over 
the eastern nations, that out of Judea 
should arise a person who should be 
governor of the world. That there lived 
in Judea, at the time which the gospel 
relates, such a person as Jesus of Na- 
zareth, is acknowledged by all authors, 
both Jewish and Pagan, who have writ- 
ten since that time. The star that ap- 
peared at his birth, and the journey of 
the Chaldean wise men, is mentioned 
by Chalcidius the Platonist. Herod’s 
causing the children of Bethlehem to 
be slain, and a reflection upon him, on 





that occasion, by the Emperor Augus- 
tus, is related by Macrobius. Many 
of the miracles that Jesus wrought, 
particularly his healing the lame, and 
curing the blind, and casting out de- 
vils, are owned by these inveterate 
and implacable enemies to Christiani- 
ty, Celsus and Julian, and the authors 
of the Jewish Talmud. That the power 
of the heathen gods ceased after the 
coming of Christ, is acknowledged by 
Porphyry, who attributed it to their 
being angry at the setting up of the 
Christian religion, which he calls im- 
pious and profane. The crucifixion 
of Christ under Pontius Pilate is re- 
lated by Tacitus, and the earthquake, 
and the miraculous darkness attending 
it, were recorded in the public Roman 
registers, commonly appealed to by 
the first Christian writers, as what 
could not be denied by their adversa- 
ries themselves; and are in a particu- 
lar manner attested by Phiegon, the 
freed-man of Adrian. 

Some people have said that the 
above-mentioned darkness might have 
been occasioned by a natural eclipse 
of the sun; and, consequently, that 
there was nothing wiraculous in it. 
If this had been the case, it is plain 
that our Saviour must have been cru- 
cified at the time of new-moon. But 
then, in a natural way the darkness 
could not possibly have continued for 
more than five minutes: whereas to 
have made it continue for three hours, 
the moon’s motion in her orbit must 
have been stopped for three hours, and 
the earth’s motion on its axis must 
have been stopped as long too. And 
then, if the power of gravitation had 
not been suspended during all that 
time, the moon would have fallen a 
great way towards the earth. So that 
nothing less than a triple miracle must 
have been wrought, to have caused 
such a long-continued darkness by the 
interposition of the moon between the 
sun and any part of the earth: which 
shews that they who make such a sup- 
position are entirely ignorant of the 
nature of eclipses. But there could 
be no regular or natural eclipse of the 
sun on the day of Christ’s crucifixion, 
as the moon was full on that day, and 
consequently in the side of the heavens 
opposite to the sun. And, therefore, 
the darkness at the time of his cruci- 
fixion was quite supernataral. 

The Israelites reckoned their months 
by the course of the moon, and their 
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years (after they left Egypt) by the 
revolution of the sun, computed from 
the equal day and night in spring to 
the like time again. For we find they 
were told by the Almighty (Exod. xii. 
2.) that the month Abib (or Nisan) 
should be to them the first month of 
the year. This was the month in 
which they were delivered from their 
Egyptian bondage, and it includes part 
of March and part of April, inour way 
of reckoning. 

In several places of the Old Testa- 
ment, we find that the Israelites were 
strictly commanded to kil] the paschal 
lamb in the evening, (or, as it isin the 
Hebrew, between the evenings) of the 
fourteenth day of the first month ; and 
Josephus expressly says—‘‘ The pass- 
over was kept on the fourteenth day 
of the month Nisan, according to the 
moon, when the sun was in Aries:”’ 
and the sun always enters Aries when 
the day and night are equal in the 
spring season. 

They began each month on the first 
day of the moon’s being visible, which 
could not be in less than twenty-four 
hours after the time of her change: 
and the moon is full on the fifteenth 
day, reckoning from the time of change. 
Hence, the fourteenth day of the month, 
according to the Israelites’ way of 
reckoning, was the day of full moon: 
which makes it plain, that the pass- 
over was always kept on a full moon 
day, and at the time of the full moon 
next after the equal day and night in 
the spring, or when the sun was in 
Aries. 

All the four Evangelists assure us, 
that our Saviour was crucified at the 
time of the passover: and hence it 
is plain, that the crucifixion was at the 
time of full moon, when it was im- 
possible the moon could hide the sun 
from any part of the earth. St. John 
tells us, that Christ was crucified on 
the day that the passover was to be 
eaten; and we likewise find that some 
remonstrated against his being cruci- 
fied ‘‘on the feast-day, lest it should 
cause an uproar among the people.” 

EE 


ON THE LEGISLATION OF MOSES, 
(By the Rev. T. Yates.) 





Tue following remarks on the general 
principle and constitution of the Mo- 
saic Institutes, may not be unaccepta- 
ble to the reader.— 
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‘“‘ The laws respecting servants and 
slaves will, on due examination, be 
found to have been formed on princi- 
ples of humanity, and great political 
interest. Man-stealing, otherwise kid- 
napping, and perpetual slavery, are 
here alike exploded, and those advo- 
cates for human oppression and tyran- 
ny, who would presume to vindicate the 
nefarious traffic and cruel treatment of 
slaves, on the ground of the Mosaiclaw, 
will, on due reflection, find themselves 
egregiously mistaken, and judged by 
taose very laws they resort to as a 
license for their iniquity ! 

“The restraininglaws on usury, and 
against every kind of oppression, con- 
vincingly teach the humanity of the 
legislator; and certainly afford a pro- 
fitable warning to every state, against 
the growing and overpowering evils of 
national pauperism! Nor is the hu- 
mane disposition and tendency of 
many pfecepts in the Mosaic code 
confined to the case of the poor, the 
destitute, and the oppressed, but is 
extended also to brute animals, the 
care of the labouring ox, the ass, the 
sucking kid, and the tender birds, vio- 
lence to whose natures and services 
was not permitted by the law of the 
God of Israel. Christianity stands 
abashed at some of these precepts, 
where the most serviceable animals, 
subjected to the dominion of man, are 
made the victims of rage and wonted 
barbarity ! 

“The criminal code of the ancient 
Hebrews has one remarkable princi- 
ple—a principle which should ever be 
regarded in the framing of laws for 
the prevention of crime, and that is, 
‘* Restitution :” this principle is clearly 
shewed in the cases of ox-stealing and 
sheep-stealing, where the thief, when 
found, was to make restitution in pro- 
portion to the theft, from two to four- 
fold, or five-fold, with the principal, 
or be sold for the theft. This law, and 
every other law enjoining satisfaction 
to the injured party, had a double be- 
nefit: the prosecutor, on conviction of 
the criminal, was sure of some com- 
pensation, and the best the law could 
allow, or the circumstances of the case 
admit, therefore it was his interest to 
prosecute for the theft: another ad- 
vantage was, to the state—the vindi- 
cation of justice, without which the 
law loseth its force, property is in- 
vaded with impunity, and crime mul- 
tiplied, 
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** According to the Mosaic law, steal- 
ing was not made a cause of capital 
punishment, nor was the life of the 
criminal to be’forfeited, but his liberty. 
Christian legislators have yet to learn 
the proportion betwen crime andcrime, 
and between crime and punishment; 
where murder and theft are alike pu- 
nished by death !” 
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AN ESSAY ON THE DIVINE PAILAN- 
THROPY.—NO, 2. 





( Continued from col. 321. ) 





Tue philanthropy of God is displayed 
in the extensive range through the fair 
fields of science in which the human 
mind may rove. 

Here intelligence wanders from 
flower to flower, from tree to tree, 
from plant to plant, from grove to 
grove, from sea to sea, from shore to 
shore. Every vegetable, and mineral, 
and fossil, and atom, is fraught with 
wonders. Every particle of atmo- 
spheric air, every drop of water, in 
the ocean’s bed, every hill and moun- 
tain, every spire of grass, and leaf of 
the trees, is full of the wonder-working 
hand of God. Every animal, insect, 
and quadruped, all animated exist- 
ence, is full of God. Or, shall we leave 
the vernal scenery, pass the silver 
cloud, and soar beyond, where “* Au- 
rora sprinkles with rosy fingers the 
eastern sky ;” and quitting this earthly 
ball, shoot across the spheres beyond 
the comet’s pathless track;” or visit 
our, neighbouring planets, whether 
near the source of central fire, or on 
the utmost verge of sol’s wide do- 
main ; or leaving our system, and dart, 
on lightning’s wing, from star to star, 
from system to system, from nebula to 
nebula, until poor Terra has sank to 
an obscure spot, and at last our sun 
entirely disappears? Here the human 
mind may wander among lost star- 
beams, or plunge into unfathom- 
able space; and, wrapped in silent 
astonishment adore that supremely 
glorious Being, who is God over all, 
blessed for ever! 

Bat let us confine our observations 
to those things that come more imme- 
diately under our observations. How 
is the philanthrepy of God manifested 
in the formation: of the human body ; 
in its preservation, and in all the won- 
ders of sensation! How well design- 





ed is every object around us to give 
pleasure to a rational mind! The 
senses of man connect him with the 
whole visible creation. The eye, 
finished internally and externally by 
the finger of God, in pleasing serenit 
surveys the distant landscape. Milli- 
ons of rays of light fall every moment 
upon its minute retina, and paint 
earth’s various scenes. But these are 
transcended in wonder by the pheno- 
mena of the human mind, which, being 
sensible of the existence of material 
objects, holds an incomprehensible 
connection with the whole visible cre- 
ation. 

Our perception and conception of 
objects are alike mysterious and won- 
derful. The most plausible theories of 
the greatest geniuses that have adorn- 
ed our world, leave us in the dark. 
But although we cannot account philo- 
sophically for the manner of our per- 
ceptions, the mere savage must feel 
penetrated with pleasurable sensa- 
tions, when the grand spectacle of na- 
ture falls on the organ of vision. 

Every prospect is beautiful, sub- 
lime, and infinitely diversified. The 
towering mountain, the majestic pre- 
cipice, the meandering river, the pla- 
cid sky, the ruffled or unrufiled ele- 
ments ; whether frowning in tremen- 
dous grandeur, or smiling in silent sun- 
shine; all are blended with beauty 
and sublimity, and furnish occasions 
for so many sensations either of joy or 
pain. The chaste and softer forms of 
nature impart unmixed delight! The 
simple elegance and innate beauty of 
the pink, the carnation, the tulip, the 
rose, the lily, the hyacinth, the ranun- 
culus, and a thousand other of nature’s 
beauties, give a secret charm that is 
irresistibly pleasing! The delicacy 
of their forms and tints vibrates on the 
fine, the attenuated, though unknown 
springs of our intellectual powers. In 
fact, whatever branch of nature’s pro- 
ductions strikes the eye, whether the 
stately oak of thé forest, or the spire 
of grass on earth’s flowery carpet, all, 
all declare the goodness of God. 

If we turn our attention to those 
classes of animated beings which soar 
in the air, their fine forms, and beau- 
tiful plamage, diversified with the 
richest colours, from the small hum- 
ming-bird of the grove, to the golden 
eagie which soars towards the resplen- 
dent orb of day; from the charmingly 
formed pheasant of the wood, to the 
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spangled peacock, that struts with 
conscious pride through the farm-yard, 
cannot fail to arrest our attention, and 
command our admiration. The violet, 
yed, yellow, and golden dresses, with 
which nature has decorated their ele- 
gant bodies, both to temper the sum- 
mer’s blaze and winter’s storms, must 
inspire the most savage breast with 
pleasurable sensations! Nature here, 
as everywhere, abounds with an end- 
less variety. Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America, have their peculiar 
birds, endued with a melody of voice, 
and clothed with an elegance of plu- 
mage, and an exuberance of glowing 
colour, that bespeak the existence of 
a Being supremely wise, great, and 
good ; but the pleasing sensations they 
excite in man, can only be fully known 
by a sight of their beauties, or by the 
hearing of their notes. The innate 
characteristics of beauty and perfec- 
tion are so strongly interwoven in the 
works of nature, that man is fond of 
tracing her inimitable forms, and pen- 
ciling her rarest flowers. The highest 
perfection of art is that which gives 
the strongest imitation of her fair pro- 
ductions, delicate tints, and pure ex- 
pression. Man has only to copy her, 
to arrive at perfection. She has been 
his surest guide in all works of taste. 

Her “‘ rows of reverend elms,” ce- 
dars, and poplars, suggested the first 
idea of the pure taste of Grecian ar- 
chitecture ; and hence arose the fine 
orders of the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian columns. Hence the triumphal 
arches, vast colonnades, exuberant 
foliage, profuse beauties and subli- 
mities, of the ancients, that have justly 
astonished succeeding generations, 
and that will remain monuments of 
perfection while sun and moon en- 
dure. 

The embryo shell of the feathered 
choir, the globose drops of water, and 
the bells of flowers, are the standards 
of our most elegant porcelain forms, 
and other works of art; and we have 
only to modify and diversify ad injini- 
zum, to perpetuate the beaatiful. 

Had the benevolent God given to 
man only the sense of seeing, the ob- 
jects of perception would have fur- 
nished inexhaustible ‘sources of de- 
light. But he has increased his sen- 
sations by an addition of diversified 
organs. The ear, although internally 
situated, communicates with external 
objects. The air serves the triple 





purpose of purifying the blood by the 
lungs, feeding the expiring flame of 
life, and of strangely communicating 
with the mind. By vibrating on the 
tympanum of the ear, millions of mul- 
tiplied effects strike the soul, as an in- 
strument ever tuned to catch its va- 
ried tones; whether occasioned by the 
gentle zephyr that steals softly on its 
trembling strings, the reverberating 
echo that rushes back from the wind- 
ing caves, or the murmuring waters 
that whisper their soft soothing accents 
on the weary traveller’s ear! 

The trembling motion of the air, that 
gently brushes over a thousand fra- 
grantsweetsin nature’s garden, regales 
our sense of smelling with an exhila- 
rating effect, that beggars human lan- 
guage! O! how charming art thou, 
most bountiful Nature! Shall I ever 
forget the smell of the cowslip, the 
primrose, the honeysuckle, or the wild 
rose :—of the pink, the carnation, or 
the intoxicating pleasure of the night- 
violet?) Shall I ever forget the para- 
disiacal effect produced on me by the 
combined fragrance of sweetbriar, of 
thyme, of jessamine, of a thousand 
mingled odoriferous perfumes drunk 
in from the pure source {of nature’s 
garden? 

Shall I cease to remember the mur- 
muring of distant waters, the falling 
cascade, the cooing of the turtle, the 
soft note of the cuckoo, the wild carol 
of the wood-lark, the mellifluous pipe 
of the blackbird, or the thrilling ec- 
stasy of the nightingale? No, I shall 
not forget the artless concert of na- 
ture’s full choir. The ecstatic swell of 
harmony poured from a_ thousand 
throats, the fragrant perfumes of a 
thousand sweets, must charm inevita- 
bly the most savage breast ! 

‘“‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty, thine this universal frame; 

Thus wondrous fair, thyself how wondrous 
then!” 

How full the concert, how complete, 
how charming! every performer plays 
its part. Each pretty little songster 
is pleased with its own existence, with 
its mate, with surrounding nature, and 
praises the benevolent Author of all its 
blessings. And shall man, ungratefal 
man, refuse to render praise to that 
God who gave him life, and being, and 
immortality ? ’ fe 

Eastwood Vale, near Hanley, Stafford- 

shire Potteries, April 4th, 1823. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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CHARACTER AND DEATH OF JULIA. 
(A Fragment. ) 


DEATH, come when it will, and under 
whatever circumstances, has some- 
thing in it that tends to solemnize the 
mind, and to cast a sacred gloom 
across Our purposes. But when 
viewed only in the distance, these ef- 
fects are not so apparent, nor are the 
emotions so vivid as when it singles 
out for its victim one whom we had 
least suspected, and with whom we 
were least prepared to part. 
The assertion of Dr. Young, that 


“ All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves,” 


seems to be deduced from experience, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the 
haman heart; for, whilst the word of 
God declares that we all must return 
to the dust from whence we were taken, 
whilst the evidence of our senses con- 
firms the truth of this declaration, in 
witnessing the death of our friends, 
acquaintances, and fellow-citizens,— 
and whilst our internal sensations tell 
us almost every day, in low but intel- 
ligible accents, that we soon must die,— 
yet do we often, as individuals, speak 
of the frailty and uncertainty of haman 
existence, as if it were a subject of but 
trifling importance, and in which we 
possessed but little or nointerest. Our 
conduct is also in perfect unison with 
this listlessness and unconcern; and 
till some terrific shock bursts unex- 
pectedly upon us, we act as if ex- 
empted, by the possession of some 
super-human faculties, from the inevi- 
table fate which awaits the posterity 
of Adam. 

It is either when lying on a bed of 
affliction, writhing in agony at every 
joint, and gasping hard for every 
breath we draw, or when hanging 
over the object of our fond solicitude 
in similar circumstances, that we FEEL 
we are mortal. It is when, having 
watched the progress of disease—by 
turns hoping and despairing—we at 
last behold the messenger of death 
open his commission, plunge his poi- 
soned shaft into the bosom of our 
friend, and leave the untenanted 
corpse for us to weep over—that we 
FEEL the brittleness of the thread on 
which is suspended our eternal des- 
tiny. 

a . # * 7” * * 


No. 53.— VoL. V. 





JuLia* was of a delicate constitu- 
tion, and I think she possessed the 
latent seeds of consumption from her 
birth. Itis now four years since she 
was first attacked by inflammation on 
the lungs—occasioned by what is 
usually termed a slight cold—but from 
which she never perfectly recovered. 
* * * Jn 1820 I first became ac- 
quainted with her. She was rather 
pretty, before disease began its depre- 
dations on her frame: and who can 
withstand its ravages? She was not 
a stranger to mental distress, and that 
tended much to prevent the means 
employed for her restoration to health 
from producing the wished-for effect. 
She was of an engaging and amiable 
disposition, cheerful, but not trifling ; 
her large dark eye sparkled with good 
humour ; and when she was soffering 
acute bodily pain, it still beamed with 
resignation and contentment; open 
and candid, honest in thought and 
word, she would not suffer any one to 
be spoken ill of in her presence ; her 
demeanour was of an obliging and 
perhaps fascinating kind, yet modest 
and receding in the company of stran- 
gers; being susceptible of injury or 
neglect, yet conciliating and forgiv- 
ing. She despised the man who 
would trifle with female credulity— 
having been herself a sufferer from 
such baseness. But the best part re- 
mains to be told. Julia, knowing she 
was a sinner, applied early to the sin- 
ner’s FRIEND, for the pardon of her 
offences, and for {the justification of 
her person in the sight of a just and 
holy God. This I fully believe she 
obtained, possessing a good hope 
through grace, that when she left this 
state of suffering and sin, she should 
enter one of eternal happiness. For 
several months previous to her death, 
though convinced that it could not be 
far distant, she used to converse with 
me on the certainty of the event with 
much composure. I hoped, indeed I 
thought, at one time, she would reco- 
ver ; but Julia knew better. She felt 
the effects of disease within ; and often 
gave a just but affecting description 
of the manner in which it was preying 
on her vitals. 

External appearances soon justified 
our fears as to internal decay. Her 





* This is the person who is alladed to under 
the same name in Vol. III. of the Imperial 
—_ col. 1109, 1821. 
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cheeks, naturally dark, became fair 
and transperent as an infant’s. One 
hectic spot of livid hue alone remain- 
ed, and formed a contrast with the 
surrounding paleness. A cough, dif- 
ficulty of breathing, spitting of blood, 
fever, inflammation, &c. all concurred 
in apprising us that Julia would not 
long be a resident on earth. Her suf- 
ferings for about four months were 
such as humanity shudders to hear re- 
cited ; yet was she happy, cheerful, and 
resigned. She well knew she was 
dying, but she had made such prepa- 
rations, that at whatsoever hour her 
Lord should call, she should have no- 
thing to do but say “‘ farewell” to her 
surrounding friends, and retire with 
her attendant angel into his presence, 
to go no more out for ever. A short 
time before she closed her eyes on 
mortality, she endeavoured to console 
her afflicted mother, by assuring her 
that death to her was gain, and by re- 
minding her of that state where she 
hoped again to meet her, together with 
those who were gone before, and who 
yet remained to follow; then, grasp- 
ing her hand, she calmly died. Yes, 
so silently did the spirit take its flight, 
we could not have said “ ’tis going” — 
till it was gone! ° P05) ® ° 
£ * * 6 * * * 7 
If there be any one thing more revolt- 
ing than another to our sensibility, I 
think it is that of placing the bodies of 
those we once loved in the cold and 
cruel grave. The hands we have so 
often pressed, the eyes on which we 
have often gazed in silent admiration, 
the lips on which we have lavished 
the soft seals of our fondness, all, all, 
we once enfolded in our arms in ec- 
static love, now borne forth from our 
view, shut up in the caverns of the 
dead, the companion of worms, and 
soon to become incorporated with the 
surrounding elements. 

The body once inhabited by Julia, 
has now lain two months in the tomb, 
and if again produced to view, it, no 
doubt, would present a spectacle too 
horrid for human eyes to survey. We 
will not, therefore, raminate on worms, 
and bones, and hollow skulls. Though 
Julia has bade us adieu, though ail 
that now remains of her on this side 
eternity, is that which affection has 
engraven on the tabiet of our memory, 
though we are left to vent our griefs 
and drop our tears over her sleepin 
dust, we will not repine :—no; we will 
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recollect, that though she cannot re- 
turn to us, we shall go to her; we will 
bow, and kiss the afflicting rod; and 
whilst we lament the removal of our 
young friend, we will not fail to offer 
our humble and sincere thanks to that 
gracious Saviour, whose promise sup- 
ported her during her wearisome days 
and nights of affliction, and whose 
presence cheered her whilst passing 
the valley of death. 
J.O0.N.R., 


Lymington, Hants, Jan. 21, 1823. 
a 
DECISION OF CHARACTER. 


No man can be denominated a decid- 
ed character, who suffers his mind to 
be the sport of inordinate affections, 
irregular appetites, excessive. joy, or 
overwhelming solicitade. These have 
all a tendency to mar the peace and 
corrode the happiness, which infallibly 
possess the mind of that man who con- 
scientiously obeys the dictates of rea- 
son and virtue. Uninfluenced by 
party spirit, he speaks his real senti- 
ments without fraud or disguise,—re- 
gardiess of the allurements of plea- 
sure, he obeys the calls of daty with 
cheerfulness and alacrity,—unshaken 
by misfortunes, he considers them as 
his share in that cup of sorrow, from 
the taste of whose bitter draughts not 
one of his species is exempt—and alike 
insensible to the adulation of his 
friends, and the reproaches of his ene- 
mies, he pursues such a steady and 
determined line of conduct; in the 
prosecution of his designs, as will not 
fail to ensure the desired success. 

These traits in the character cannot 
exist in the mind, which is “ tossed to 
and fro” by a variety of contending 
passions, and when the sentiments ebb 
and flow in exact concordance with 
popular opinion; but in that mind 
only, which, conseious of its divine 
origin, scorns to be confined in the in- 
glorious shackles of democratic cla- 
mour, and disdaining to be influenced 
by any base or sordid motive, exerts 
itself alone in those parsuits which 
will merit the commendations of an 
approving conscience, and infallibly 
produce “the soul’s calm sunshine, 
and the heartfelt joy.” 

Thus, strength of mind, though not 
synonymous with a decided character, 
is essential to its foundation, being 
necessarily connected with it; that 
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being in a manner the cause, this the 
errect. It is the basis on which the 
superstructure is erected; remove it, 
and the edifice is destroyed. 

T. W.B. 


W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

* Below me trees anvumber’d rise, 

Beaatifal in various dyes : 

The gloomy pine; the poplar blue ; 

The yellow beach; the sable yew; 

The slender fir, that taper grows ; 

The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs ; 

And beyond the parpie grove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love.” Dyer. 
«¢ Still iet me pierce into the midnight depth 
Of yonder grove, of wildest, onan rowth ; 
That, forming high in air a woodland quire, 
Nods o'er the mount beneath.” THOMSON. 


To whatever part of the creation we 
direct our attention, we never fail to 
perceive the hand of Omnipotence. 
Beauty is formed to captivate; and 
since the vegetable kingdom pos- 
sesses an undeniable superiority, in 
this respect, over the kingdoms of ani- 
mals and minerals, it is ne wonder 
that persons of every country and con- 
dition are sensible to the charms of 
vegetable nature. 

The celebrated Botanic Garden at 
Liverpool is the annual resort of the 
learned and the ignorant. Here the 
youthfal botanist gazes in profound 
admiration on its blooming treasures ; 
and while his tator is anxiously em- 
ployed in pointing out to him the class 
and order of each species, he inquires 
their places of nativity, and to whom 
he is: bted for the introduction of 
the foreign tribe. He lifts up his eyes 
iw gratitude to the almighty Being 
who created them; and his bosom 
glows with respect to the memories of 
those persons who instituted such a 
paradise for man. He becomes en- 
thusiastically fond of the study of bo- 
tany, and dives imperceptibly into 
the flowery regions of the science. 
Here crowds composed of the young 
and the old, the gay and the pious, 
daily resort, in the vernal season of the 
year ;—and though the pleasurable 
emotions which they experience have 
much dependence on the habits and 
ability of cach individual, yet it is 
certain that this i t has 





charms for the most ignorant. and im- 
sensible. 
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« When Epiecurus to the world had tanght 

That pleasure was the chiefest good ; 

His life he to his doctrine brought, 

And in a garden’s shatle that sov'reign good he 
soeght.” 


Hew happy is the Englishman !— 
He is not confined to the luxuries of 
his own country, for many illustrious 
personages have conferred upon him 
a part of the blessings of foreign na- 
tions, by introducing useful trees and 
beautiful plants. Thus, we are in- 
debted te Linacre, who brought the 
damask-rose from Italy ; to Lord Tho- 
mas Cromwell, who introduced three 
sorts of plums in the reign of Henry 
VIII.; to Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
introduced the potato, and use of the 
tobacco-plant; to Edmand Grindall, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
who transplanted the tamarisk; aud 
to Lucullus, who introduced the cher- 
ry from Cerasus, a city «f Pontus.— 
We are also indebted to Verton, who 
introduced the mulberry ; to Pompey, 
who brought the ebony on the day of 
his triumph over Mithridates; to Ves- 
pasian, who transplanted the balm 
from Syria ; and to Anger de Busbeck, 
who introdeced the lilac from Con- 
stantinople. 

Numerous were the philosophical 
sages of antiquity, who preferred the 
verdant carpet of nature, and the 
wide-spreading canopy formed by the 
luxuriant branches of trees, toe the 
embroidered couch, and gaudy pa- 
lace. And as a proof of the great ve- 
neration in which trees are held at 
this time, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that a tribe in America, and 
another in Siberia, never inter the 
dead bodies of their friends and rela- 
tions in the ground, but suspend them 
on the boughs of trees. 

But already the trees are robbed of 
their verdare; and by far the greater 
part of the vegetable creation is op- 
pressed by a death-like torpor. My 
fruit-trees are no longer clothed with 
blossoms, nor ready to sink under the 
bountiful fruits of sammer. They still 
remain in my orchard, it is true; but 
they are naked and bare, save where 
studded with the dwarf-lichens and 
mosses. The tanefal birds ~ loner 
sport from spray to spray, and c 
us with their grateful song ; except the 
red-breast, that cuntinaes to warble 
around my rural cot, and enliven the 
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as not deprived us of every thing that 
is lovely. No; the permanent ver- 
dure of many of her richest produc- 
tions will continue to delight us through 
the winter, and add a peculiar grace- 
fulness to the nakedness of our hedge- 
rows, groves, and shrubberies. The 
holly elevates its scarlet berries ; and 
the /aurustinus its beautifal bunches of 
flowers. The glossy laurel, the as- 
piring fir, the creeping ivy, and the 
Stately yew-tree, retain their verdure. 
The dwarf box-tree attracts our notice; 
and the arbutus and pyracanthus fill 
our souls with admiration. The ho- 
neysuckle begins to unfold its leaves; 
and the periwinkle and wall-flower 
continue to decorate our borders as if 
they were wishful to charm us with 
their flowers till Flora unfolds the 
blossoms of the daisy, the winter 
aconite, the bear's-foot, the dead- 
nettle, the rosemary, and the snow- 
drop. The winter certainly appears 


dreary; but it affords us many en- 
joyments peculiar to itself. 

Let us imagine it to be the summer 
season, and the neighbouring grove, 
which is now divested of its honour, 
clothed in all the luxuriance of na- 


ture. What trees of various size and 
colour! What a profusion of vegeta- 
ble sweets is here arrayed in the 
matchless simplicity of nature! Ob- 
serve yonder aged oak with broad- 
spread boughs, and a trunk no less 
than twenty feet in circumference; 
gaze upon its majestic exterior with 
delight ; consider it not as a tree of 
little value, but as one, to the propaga- 
tion of which England owes her exist- 
ence. When we take into considera- 
tion the value and beauty of this tree, 
we can scarcely wonder at the Arca- 
dians worshipping it, or at the Celts 
and Scythians celebrating it as the 
tomb of Jupiter. Here, in a cluster, 
poplars erect their towering héads, 
and give birth to numerous shoots. 
The weeping willows, and the flexile 
reeds, grow on the margin of the soft 
meandering brook; and at the com- 
mand of the gentlest zephyrs, kiss the 
bosom of the water. The weeping- 
wiliow, when properly situated, is one 
of the most enchanting of trees; and 
in Otaheite, such respect is paid to 
this tree, that it is supposed to confer 
an honour upon those persons who 
have it planted before their doors: 
which privilege, however, is confined 
to the higher classes of society. Oaks, 





yews, elms, and chesnuts, rear their 
lofty heads, and, intermingling with 
various trees of lesser growth, form a 
thick umbrageous retirement, parti- 
cularly agreeable to the meditative 
mind. 

The ground covered with verdure, 
gives birth to an incalculable number 
of flowers, which, brushed by the 
evening zepbyrs, dispense their odo- 
riferous efflavia through the sacred 
shade. The birds, pregnant with in- 
stinctive ingenuity, erect their annual 
edifices, nurse their unfledged brood, 
and sing their grateful song to Him, 
whose power is infinite, and whose 
goodness far transcends the most san- 
guine expectations of reason. The 
insect tribes delight us with their mur- 
murs, and surprise us with their indus- 
try and sagacity. In the most shady 
walks and self-made bowers of this 
terrestrial paradise, have I spent many 
of the happiest hours of my existence, 
in contemplating the beauties of rural 
nature, and in offering up thanksgiv- 
ings to Him who gave me being, and 
provided me with a soul capable of 
receiving pleasure and instruction 
from the least of his works. 

«* Thus liv’d the patriarchal age of old, 
Kings of the verdant plain and fleecy fold.” 
Brown. 

The allusions which the poets have 
made to trees are as numerous as they 
are pleasing and instructive. The 
following passage in Ossian is parti- 
cularly beautiful :—‘‘ Ossian is a tree 
that is withered; its branches are 
blasted and bare ; no green leaf covers 
its boughs; from its trank no young 
shoot is seen to spring; the breeze 
whistles through its grey moss; the 
blast shakes its head ofage; the storm 
will soon overturn it, and strew its dry 
branches with thee, oh! Dermid, and 
with all the rest of the mighty dead, 
in the green winding vale of Cona.” 
The same author has another fine pas- 
sage, where Malvina is inconsolable 
for the death of Oscar:—‘“‘I was a 
lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, 
with all my branches round me; bat 
thy death came, like a blast from the 
desert, and laid my green head low ; 
the spring returned, with its showers, 
but no green leaf of mine arose.” 

In a play of Deckar’s, too, where 
Orlando is asked by Hippolito if he 
had nota daughter, he replies: —“ Oh! 
my lord! this old tree had one branch, 
and but one branch, growing out of it; 
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it was young, it was fair,it was straight. 
I pruned it daily, drest it carefully, 
kept it from the wind, helped it to the 
sun; yet for all my skill in planting, it 
grew crooked, it bore crabs; I hew’d 
it down: what’s become of it, I nei- 
ther know nor care.” 

Beautiful as are the above quota- 
tions, there are numerous passages in 
the sacred Scriptures, iwhich claim 
pre-eminence. The following beauti- 
ful passage from the nineteenth chap- 
ter of Ezekiel, is the parable of a 
wasted vine :—‘‘ Thy mother is like a 
vine in thy blood, planted by the wa- 
ters; she was fruitful, and full of 
branches, by reason of many waters. 
And she had strong rods for the scep- 
tres of them that bare rule, and her 
stature was exalted among the thick 
branches, and she appeared in her 
height with the multitude of her 
branches. But she was plucked up 
in fury, she was cast down to the 
ground, and the east wind dried up 
her fruit: her strong rods were broken 
and withered; the fire consumed them. 
And now she is planted in the wilder- 
ness, in a dry and thirsty ground. 
And fire is gone out of a rod of her 
branches, which hath devoured her 
fruit, so that she hath no strong rod 
to be a sceptre to rule. This is a la- 
mentation, and shall be for a lamenta- 
tion.” 

Indeed, the use which the sacred 
writers have made of trees, in the way 
of illustration, occurs so frequently, 
that I remember no less than a dozen 
instances. I shall quote two of them. 
“Tam exalted like a cedar in Libanus, 
and as a cypress-tree upon the moun- 
tain of Hermon. I was exalted likea 
palm-tree in Engeddi, and as a rose- 
plant in Jericho ; as a fair olive ina 


pleasant field, and grew up as a plane- | 


tree by the water; as a turpentine- 
tree I stretched out my branches, and 
my branches are the branches of ho- 
nour and grace; as a vine brought I 
forth pleasant savour, and my flowers 
are the fruits of honour and victory.” 
What can be more beautiful than Jo- 
tham’s parable of the trees and the 
bramble?—“ The trees went forth on 
atime to anoint a king over them; 
and they said unto the olive-tree, 
Reign thou over us. But the olive- 
tree said unto them, Should I leave 
my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honour god and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees? And the 
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trees said to the fig-tree, Come thou 
and reign over us. But the fig-tree 
said unto them, Should I forsake my 
sweetness and my good fruit, and go 
to be promoted over the trees? Then 
said the trees unto the vine, Come 
thou, and reign over us. And the vine 
said unto them, Should I leave my 
wine, which cheereth god and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? 
Then said all the trees unto the bram- 
ble, Come thou, and reign over us, 
And the bramble said unto the trees, 
If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
then come and put your trust in my 
shadow ; and if not, let fire come out 
of the bramble, and devour the cedars 
of Lebanon.” 

The largest trees growing in Eng- 
land, of which I have any knowledge, 
are the five following.—An enormous 
oak, which has been decaying for a 
great number of years, the property of 
Philip Duncombe Paunceford, Esq. is 
still standing in the park between 
Bourne and Stamford. The trunk of 
this gigantic tree is no less than thirty- 
nine feet incircumference. Parties of 
ladies and gentlemen from all quarters 
make daily visits to it, and after hay- 
ing feasted their eyes upon its majes- 
tic exterior, spend hours of happiness 
and mirth in the inside of its trank; 
which is provided with seats for twelve 
persons. 

There is an oak now growing in 
Hainault Forest, near Barking, in 
Essex, denominated Fairlop, the trunk 
of which, a little above the ground, 
measures 36 feet in circumference. 
Beneath the luxuriant canopy of this. 
celebrated tree, a fair is held on the first 
Friday in July, yearly ; and under no 
pretext whatever is any person suffer- 
ed to erect a booth beyond the extent 
of its wide-spreading branches. There 
is a huge yew-tree in Darnley church- 
yard, near Matlock, thirty-three feet 
in circumference. 

But the largest tree of which I have 
any recollection, is a large chesnut- 
tree, still growing in Cromwell Park, 
a short distance from Letbury, in 
Gloucestershire. It is fifty-seven feet 
in girt, and is reported to be nine hun- 
dred years of age. There is an enor- 
mous oak, about twenty minutes’ walk 
from Shrewsbury, which, though it 
has been in a state of decay fora great 
number of years, deserves to be men- 


‘tioned. It is forty-one feet in height, 


and forty-four in circumference. 
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Were it not inappropriate te my 
subject, I could produce many incon- 
trovertible facts, to prove that the God 
of nature has fitted every animal and 
vegetable for its peculiar mode of life 
and place of residence. Nature, ever 
intent upon the welfare of her noblest 
work, Man, has diffused her blessings 
over every part of the habitable globe, 
though in a different degree. To the 
oriental world she has given one of the 


most surprising of her productions— | 


the cocoa-nut tree. The nut affords, 
besides its kernel, a delicious milk. 
The husk, withinside of which the fruit 
is contained, is manufactured into 
ropes and cordage; while the shell 
itself is fashioned into cups, basons, 
and various other culinary articles. 
The trunk forms rafters and beams for 
houses; and the uses to which the 
platted leaves, and other parts of this 
tree, are converted, are almost without 
namber. 

To the inhabitants of one of the 
Canary Islands, she has given trees, 
which distil water in such abundance 
as to serve all the purposes of man 
and beast. But why shoald I write in 
the praise of foreign trees, when Eng- 
land beasts many as beautiful and as 
useful! Am elegant writer, (the name 
of whom I do net remember at this 
time,) informs us, that when Aprta- 
xerxes commanded his soldiers to fell 
seme cypress and pine trees, they re- 
fused to execute the orders of their 
king, till he took am axe in his own 
hand, and began to cut down one of 
the most beautifal of them. So great 
@ veneration had they for trees so 
truly majestie and lovely! 

The mistletoe was held in such ve- 
neration by our ancestors, that crowds 
of persons were annually collected in 
the spring season, te goin search of it; 
and having found it, they informed the 
arch-druid,. who ascending the tree, 
arrayed in a white surplice, cut it 
away with a golden knife ; after which 
it was circulated as a charm against 
poisons and sterility. The Druids 
also. placed great reltanee in the ima- 
ginary virtues of several other trees 
and shrubs. The mountain ash was a 
universal remedy against the powers 
of witchcraft, and savin against all 
sorts of misfortunes. In conclusion, 
F shalt just observe, that there is 
seareely a writer of any eminence, in 
the description of rural scenery, who 
was not partial te seme particular 





tree. Chaucer gave a preference to 

the oak ; Shakspeare to the mulberry; 

Virgil to the ash ; Orpheus to the cy- 

press; Socrates to the plane; Epi- 

menides to the olive; and Cowley to 

the lime. J. NUTTALL, 
Handsworth W oodhouse, 
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ASCULAPIUS; OR, THE HOSPITAL OF 

FOOLS. A VISICN, IN IMFPATION OF 

LUCTAN.—WNo. 1. 

Esculapius. Make the third pro- 
clamation, Mercury. 

Mercury, O yes! O yes! O yes! 
Whereas, we hear daily cempiai 


_are made by the werld, of the innu- 


merable follies of mankind, by reason 
of which they are neither happy them- 
selves, nor will suffer others to be se; 
the great Jupiter, out of his fatherly 
compassion to nrankind, has sent 
ésculapius to apply medicines to 
them. Whoever, therefore, is trou- 
bled with folly, of what kind soever, 
let him repair hither, and he shall be 
cured without any fee. 

Esculapius. What should be the 
meaning of this? Every individual 
being complains of the follies that are 
in the world, and when we come hither 
to apply medicines to them, there is 
net one man who offers himself to be 
cured. 

Mercury. If I might be allowed to 
advise Hseulapius in points relating 
to physic, I would tell him there is 
one thing, in this disease of folly, dif- 
ferent from all other kind of diseases; 
which is, that the men can easily find 
the least symptom of it in other peo- 
ple, yet there is no man that ean per- 
ceive even the greatest in himself. I 
think it, therefore, advisable to’ make 
proclamation, that every man should 
give notice of what other people he 
knows, who are troubled with this 
disease. 

seulapius. Let it be as you suggest. 

Mercury. © yes! O yes! O yes! 
Whoever has any relation, friend, or 
acquaintance, that may be troubled 
with folly, of whatever kind, let him 
only bring him hither, and he shall be 
eured without any fee! 

ZEsculapius. See, see! what crowds 
are getting together! Every man is 
seizing his next neighbour, without 


ay deliberation at all ; and they come 
i will 


ingly too, use every mat 
seents'ready to aecuse the other. 
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First Man. Here, sir, I bave brought 
you a fool toe be cured!—. Pray, 
sir, take this = me te very daa- 

usly ill.—Thi e pity 0 
this, oeed sir, for he has a conga: 
tion of follies apon him. 

Mercury. Pray, gentlemen, have a 
little patience, and you shall all be 
cured one another. 

First Man. Nay, for my part, I have 
no occasion for myself.— Second. How 
no occasion, good neighbour? I wish 
for your own sake you had not. For 
my part, indeed,....TZhird. Prithee, 
now, neighbour, hold thy tongue! 
What, under petticoat government, 
and smarting as you are, and pretend 
to be free from folly ? 

ZEsculapivs. Mercury, keep the 
crowd off with that gold cane of yours, 
and bring the patients up in order. 

Mercury. Stand off there, gentle- 
men, and do not press upon us so. 
Here, you old fellow, come in here 
with your patient! Make your reve- 


rence to Aisculapius, and tell him what 
you would have. 

Old Man. An’t please you, sir, this 
young man is a kinsman of mine. 


He came very young to a great estate, 
half of which he has made a shift to 
squander away already ; and he is in 
great danger of doing so by the rest 
in a short time, if you do not cure him 
of his folly. I have taken a great deal 
of pains in advising him, but all in 
vain. If he could not live upon his 
whole estate, I asked him how he 
expects to live upon the half? And 
if he spent his estate when he was 
young and able to get one, what would 
become of him when he was old, and 
past getting one? But when I talk to 
him, he only laughs at me, and that is 
all the thanks I get for my pains. 

ZEsculapius. Mereury, put him in 
the hospital; care shall be taken of 
him. 

Young Man. I desire, sir, that you 
would please to hear me first, and 
judge whether it is this old man or I 
who have most need of your medi- 
cines. I confess, indeed, that what 
he says is true. Bat, pray consider, 
that I spend this estate in pleasing 
myself; and were it nota great folly 
to debar myself of pleasures for the 
present moment, which is ali I am 
sare of, for fear of not having means to 
enjoy them in a future time, at which 
I have no security that I shall ever 
arrive? But, granting I were certain of 


life, is it not a madness to waste all 
my-youth, which is the only time we 
are capable of pleasure, to lay up 
wealth, which we are to make use of 
in an age when we are not capable of 
any pleasure atall? But this old man, 
who has the confidence to acease me, 
really does ten times worse. He did 
not only heap up wealth during all his 
youth, but he continues to do so still ; 
and though his age and the infirmities 
of his body give him hourly notice that 
he can hardly live one year longer, yet 
is he at his usary, his extortion, and a 
hundred ways to hoard up wealth, as 
if he were to live ten thousand years. 

ZEsculapius. O very palpable folly, 
indeed. Mercury, put him aside too. 

"oung Man. i did not doubt, sir, 
but that should convince you, at last. 
I may go away, now? 

Ai sculapi How, friend! Does 
that man’s being a fool hinder you 
from being a fool too? If it be a folly 
in him to heap up money that he can 
never probably live to spend, is it not 
as much a folly in you to squander 
away that money which most wigan A 
you will live to want? Take care, 
Mercury, that they may be both put 
into the hospital ! 

Mercury. It shall be done. In the 
mean time here are some others. 

ZEsculapius. Well, gentlemen, and 
what have vou to say? 

First Man. This, sir, is a friend of 
mine, an honest, good-natured fellow 
as ever lived: but he has a wife who 
makes him the greatest fool in nature ; 
and though she abuses him in the 
grossest manner imaginable, inso- 
much that half the town laughs at 
him, yet is he himself blind to that in 
his own house which any stranger sees. 
Here is one who has been often in her 
company, and who can tell you more, 
if you examine him. 

ZEsculapius. Well, sir, and what can 
you say? 

Second Man. All that I can say, sir, 
is, that the gentleman is a very worthy 
gentleman, and his lady a very fine 
lady. He has often, indeed, bra 
to me of the happiness of a married 
life. I thought the best way to find 
out this happiness, was, to inquire of 
his lady, who has fully convinced me 
of all her husband said. But as I have 
a perfect friendship for the gentleman, 
I must confess, sir, that I am as well 
satisfied with his having a fine wife, as 





if I had one myself. 
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ZEseulapius. He has a fine time on’t, 
the meanwhile. 
Husband. I confess, sir, I have no- 


thing to say in contradiction to these | 


gentlemen. All that the one says, and 
the other would insinuate, may be 
true for aught I know, nor do I think 
it much worth my while to inquire 
after it. Half the town, the first says, 
laugh at me; and he would have me 
make it more public, that the other 
half may laugh at me too. But, pray 
let us consider how much wiser he 
acts: he married a wife, who, by the 
way, is not extremely taking; and 
yet you cannot imagine what care, 
what cunning stratagems, this wise 
man made use of, to detect herin a 
fault, which, after all, he did not care 
to find. And though, with all his bus- 
tle, he could find nothing that really 
made against her, yet he has cast her 
off with infamy and shame, chiefly 
indeed to himself, for using a woman 
ill, who never gave him occasion for it. 
If there be so many who laugh at me 
for being a tame husband, let him 
hearken after his own concerns, and he 
will find a much greater number who 
rail at him for a base and ill-natared 
one. — Now for this brisk monsieur 
here, for this finished gentleman, who 
can, with so much delivacy, rally the 
poor fools who marry: so very inge- 
nious a person, no doubt, acts much 
more wisely himself. Let us hear how 
his estate is divided! One part upon 
tailors; another upon milliners; a 
third upon perfumers ; a fourth upon 

riwig-makers: all his time spent 
Ranecen the toilet, the playhouse, the 
park, and drawing-room. And upon 
what noble design, pray, is all this 
time, and all this money, wasted? 
Even, . gentlemen, that this most 
charming person of his may please 
her with all this cost, whom I received 
twenty thousand pounds with. 

ZEsculapius. Very great fools, truly, 
all three. Is it not strange, Mercury? 
One would almost think every man to 
be wise, when we hear him talk of 
other people’s concerns; and yet we 
find them all fools, when we look into 
their own. 

Mercu Alas, Aisculpaius, how 
should it be otherwise? When a man 
is told of his folly, he does not con- 
sider whether it be true, and endea- 
vour to mend it: he only considers 
whether the man who tells him of this, 
be not guilty of some folly too; and if 


ca 


| he find he is, as I doubt we shall find 
| few who are not, he rests as well 
| satisfied in laughing at him, as if he 
were absolutely free from all folly 
himself. 

4Esculapius. Well,old gentlewoman, 
what is it you have got to say against 
that young man? 

Old Woman. An’t please you, sir, 
this young man is my husband. He 
made fair pretences to me before mar- 
riage, but now he neglects and de- 
spises me for every other woman. 
| Now l appeal to you, sir, and to all the 

world, whether it be not a very great 
| folly, for a man to tie himself, during 
life, to a woman he does not love? 

Zisculapius. Yes, without doubt it 
is; Mercury, put them both up! 

Old Woman. An’t please you, sir, 
it is I who make the complaint. 

Zésculapius. Very good, mistress. 
And if it =“ a folly in him to marry a 
woman that he does not love, was it 
not a folly in you to marry a man 
without knowing first whether he loved 
you or no? 

Mercury. Here are several other 
wives who complain of their husbands, 
and husbands who complain of their 
wives. 

ZEsculapius. Put them all in, with- 
out further deliberation. For though 
people may be allowed to be as criti- 
cal in their choice as they please, 
before marriage, yet when that is 
once done, it is a great folly to com- 
plain. - 

Mercury. Here are vast quantities 
more, both of men and women, brought 
up on account of their marriage. To 
save time, therefore, we will put in all 
the married people upon a venture; 
and if there can any one give us a 
satisfactory reason, proving that he 
did not play the fool in it, we will let 
him out again. 

Husband. No, sir, I will not go in: 
no one can say I committed any folly 
in marrying. 

4Esculapus. How, friend, marry and 
commit no folly? What wife have you, 
pray? 

Husband. One that has wit, beauty, 
virtue, riches, and is of a very con- 
siderable family. 

Zi sculapius. It is very much to be 
suspected, that thou art guilty of folly, 
in having this opinion of her. Awoman 
with wit and beauty, to marry an odd 
| disagreeable fellow like you ! 

( To be continued. ) 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVING POETS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


William Lisle Bowles. 


It is a quaint phrase of Anthony 
Wood, the Oxford biographer, when 
recording the history of any of his 
worthies who happened to have been 
born within the precincts of the uni- 
versity, that such an one “ tumbled 
out of his mother’s womb into the lap 
of the Muses:” thus seeming to as- 
cribe much of the powers of the mind 
to the accidents of nativity. How- 
ever fanciful this conceit may be, it 
cannot be doubted that particular as- 
sociations have a considerable influ- 
ence in the direction of the mind ; and 
though they certainly cannot create 
genius, they will often develop and 
bring it into action, where otherwise 
it might have lain altogether as dor- 
mant and useless as the brilliant gem 
in the fathomless caverns of the ocean. 
Hence, we perceive the importance of 
a public education, and the great ad- 
vantages of those venerable institu- 
tions which the piety and munificence 
of our ancestors erected for the encou- 
ragement of learning. Here the cele- 
brity acquired by one set of students, 
stimulates another and another race 
in perpetual succession to follow the 
same course; besides which, the lite- 
rary example of a diligent and vene- 
rated preceptor operates in keeping 
up a Spirit of generous emulation in 
the seminary which he governed, long 
after he has mouldered into dust. 
Thus it is that the great schools of the 
kingdom continue to send forth intel- 
lectual luminaries, by whose exertions 
in the sphere of literature and science, 
knowledge is diffused, religion is sup- 
ported, and manners are improved. 
Among these foundations, Winchester 
has for four centuries maintained a 
distinguished rank; and so long as 
such men as the Lowths and the War- 
tons shall be succeeded by a Burgess 
and a Huntingford, the glory of Wyke- 
ham will never be eclipsed. What 
Johnson once said of his college, that 
“it was a nest of singing birds,” may 
be fitly applied to Winchester, where, 
during a long period, the taste for 
poesy has maintained an even pace 
with the culture of classical know- 
ledge. 

In this excellent nursery of letters, 
did the subject of the present biogra- 
phieal sketch receive his education, 
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under the fostering care of that amia- 
ble man and elegant scholar, Joseph 
Warton, aided by the personal in- 
struction of the present learned bishop 
of Hereford. His contemporaries at 
Winchester, though of a different 
standing, were Henry Addington, now 
Lord Sidmouth, the bishops of St. 
David’s, London, and Killala, besides 
several others who have raised them- 
selves, solely by their talents, to the 
highest stations in charch and state. 
At the age of eighteen, Mr. Bowles 
was elected on the exhibition of su- 
perannuation to Trinity College, in the 
university of Oxford, where he stu- 
died with the greatest diligence, and 
became a particular favourite of the 
senior fellow of that house, honest 
Tom Warton, who, it may be well sup- 
posed, did not esteem him the less, for 
his indulgence of a poetical fancy. In 
1783, Mr. Bowles gained the chancel- 
lor’s prize for the best Latin poem, on 
the popular subject of the siege of 
Gibraltar, (“‘ Calpe Obsessa,”) and the 
year following he took his first degree 
in arts; but he did not proceed to that 
of master till the 24th of May, 1792. 
In the mean time he obtained a fel- 
lowship in‘his college, and, pursuant 
to the statutes,entered into holy orders. 
After serving the living of Dumbleton, 
in Gloucestershire, a few years, he 
went to reside at Donhead, in his na- 
tive county of Wilts, from whence he 
finally removed to the vicarage of 
Bremhill near Calne, which, with one 
of the small prebends in Salisbury ca- 
thedral, given to him by the bishop, 
and a nominal chaplaincy to the king; 
constitutes the utmost of his ecclesi- 
astical preferment. This, considering 
his personal worth and eminent ta- 
lents, may excite the wonder of those, 
who, naturally enough, think that ex- 
traordinary merit in every profession 
should be distinguished by corre- 
sponding honours and emoluments: 
But if Mr. Bowles has been neglected; 
it is principally owing to his want of 
energy, and to an habitual love of re- 
tirement. His early years were spent 
in sickness and sorrow, as a relief 
from which, he was obliged to travel 
first in his own country, and next in 
foreign lands. Though he recruited 
his health, he was under the necessity 
of observing a severe regimen, which 
in a great measure secluded him from 
the world, and produced an abstract- 
- of mind that seemed to’ say 
2 
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‘‘ melancholy had marked him for her 
own.” 

The first effusions of his muse had 
the same gloomy tinge, and though 
sweetly flowing in their numbers, 
beautiful in their descriptions, and 
chaste in moral sentiment, they may 
be said to have left on the mind of the 
reader, an impression of sympathy 
with the author, rather than an high 
admiration of his powers. His earli- 
est publication consisted of ‘‘ Fourteen 
Sonnets,” printed in 1789, and it was 
so well received as to pass through 
three editions, previous to the uniform 
eollection of the author’s poetical 
works. This encouragement, on the 
part of the public, was a clear proof 
of intrinsic merit, in performances 
which were not set off by any attrac- 
tions commonly adopted to gain popu- 
, larity. The sonnet is generally re- 
garded as one of the most trifling 
species of composition; and yet so 
much delicacy is required in the form- 
ation of a good one, that few writers 
have succeeded in this branch of the 
art of poesy. The English language 
is not ductile enough for the light and 
airy measure which is necessary to 
the construction of a pleasing sonnet ; 
and Milton, with all his genius, and 
love of Petrarch, failed in his attempts 
to give the Italian cadence to his na- 
tive tongue. 

Since the time of our great Epic 
poet, other harmonists have made si- 
milar efforts, particularly the two 
Wartons, and, above all the rest, Mr. 
Bowles ; but their productions, how- 
ever sweet and elegant they may be, 
are still little things, which the reader 
takes up, admires for the moment, and 
dismisses, without any wish to retain 
them in his remembrance. The son- 
nets of Mr. Bowles are mostly of the 
plaintive kind, for which we have al- 
ready assigned a sufficient reason ; but 
they exhibit a correct taste, anda 
mind feelingly alive to the beauty of 
nature. Asa specimen, we shall se- 
lect one, in which an admirable mora! 
is educed from very common scenery. 
 Langaid, and sad, and slow, from day to day 

E journey on, yet pensive turn to view 

dscape gleams 


(Where the rich lan with 
softer hue) 
The streams, and vales, and bills, that steal 
away. 


pe! ys = the —— of the earth: ‘ 
‘or when life’s goodly prospect opens roan 

_ ‘Phais spirits best to treed that fairy ground,” 
Where every vale sounds to the pipe of mirth. 
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Bat their vain b»pe and easy youth beguiles, 
And soon a longing look, like me, they cast 
Back on the pleasing prospect of the past: 

Yet fancy points where still far onward smiles 
Some sunny spot, and her fair colouring 

blends, 
Till cheerless on their path the night de- 
scends.” 


The next public appearance of Mr. 
Bowles as a poet, did honour to the 
sensibility of his own heart, while he 
paid a feeling tribute of respect to 
that of another, in “‘ Verses to John 
Howard, on his State of the Prisons 
and Lazarettos.” Perhaps the range 
of English poetry does not yield many 
sketches more touching and descrip- 
tive than the following picture of the 
interior of a prison, when visited by 
the philanthropist :— 


‘* Be the sad scene disclos’d :—fearless unfold 

The grating door—the inmést cell behold ! 

Thought shrinks from the dread sight: the 
paly lamp 

Burns faint amid th’ infectious vapour’s damp; 

Beneath its light full many a livid mien 

And haggard eye-ball thro’ the dusk are seen. 

Bat, oh! for him, who to yon vault confin’d, 

Has bid a long farewell to baman kind; 

His wasted form, his cold and bloodless cheek, 

A tale of sadder sorrow seems to 5 4 

Of friends, perhaps, now mingled with the 


ead ; 
Of hope, that, like a faithless fiatterer, fled 
In th’ utmost hour of need; or of a son 
Cast to the bleak world’s mercy; or of one 
Whose heart was broken, when the stern 
behest 
Tore him from pale affection’s bleeding breast; 
Despairing, from his cold end flinty bed 
With fearful muttering he hath rais'd his head: 
‘ What pitying spirit, what anwonted guest, 
‘ Strays to this last retreat, these shades an- 
blest? 
‘ ae 90 and life shat out, beneath this 


ce 
* Long on I bid hope’s cheering sun fare- 
well. 
‘J heard for ever clos’d the jeatous door, 

«I mark’d my bed on the forsaken floor; 

« I had no hope on earth, no human friend : 

‘ Let me anpitied to the dust descend !’ 

Cold is his frozen heart—bis eye.is rear'd 

To heaven no more—and on his sable beard 
The tear has ceas’d to fall. Thou canst not 


brin 

Back to fis mournfal heart the morn of spring. 
Thou canst not bid the rose of health renew 
Upon his wasted cheek her crimson bue. 

Bat at thy look (ere yet to hate resign’d 

He murmurs his last curses on mankind, 

At thy kind look one tender thought shali rise, 
And bis fall soul shall thank thee ere he dies.” 


In the same spirit our author at- 
tuned his harp to a sorrowful strain, 
and suspended a cypress wreath over 
the “‘ Grave of Howard,” a monody of 
Sterling merit, whether considered in 
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regard to the sentiments which per- 
vade it, or the language in which they 
are conveyed. Soon after this, he 
pulished “ Verses on the Institution 
of the Philanthrophic Society ;” with 
the object of recommending that ex- 
cellent establishment to general sup- 
port. In 1792, Mr. Bowles printed 
‘“*A Monody written at Matlock,” 
during a second visit to that romantic 
spot in the preceding autumn. To 
this beautiful poem he appended a 
pathetic piece, entitled “The Afri- 
can,” and * Verses on leaving a Place 
of Residence,” in which last he paid 
the following affectionate tribute of 
filial respect to the memory of his pa- 
rent:— 


“ These woods that whispering wave 
My father rear’d and nurs’d, now in the grave 
Gone down ; he lov’d their peaceful shades, 
and said, 
Perhaps, as here he mus’d, “ Live laurels 
green, 
* Ye pines that shade the solitary scene, 
* Live blooming and rejoice: when I am dead 
«My son shall guard you, and amid your 


bowers, 
* Like me, find shelter from life’s beating 
showers.’ 
These thoughts, my father, every spot endear, 
And whilst I think with self-accusing pain 
A stranger shall possess the lov’d domain, 
In each low wind I seem thy voice to hear. 
But these are shadows of the shaping brain 
That now my heart, alas! can ill sustain— 
We mast forget—the world is wide—that ode 
of — may still be found, nor hard the 
road— 
It boots not, so, to every chance retign’d, 
Where’er the spot, we bear the unalter’d 
mind : ; 
Yet, O poor cottage, and thou sylvan shade, 
Romenber ere I left your coverts green, 
Where - my youth I mus’d, in childhood 


play’d, 
Res, I paus’d, I dropt a tear unseen, 
at bitter from the fount of memory fell) 


I 
Thinking on him that rear’d you—now fare- 
well!” 


Five years after this, the mourning 
muse of Mr. Bowles again poured 
forth her melancholy song in “ Elegiac 
Stauzas during Sickness at Bath;” 
and shortly after came out ‘“‘ Hope, an 
allegorical sketch on recovering slowly 
from sickness.” In 1798 he published 
two poems of a higher character than 
any of his former productions, one en- 
titled “‘ Coombe Ellen,” and the other 
*“ St. Michael’s Mount ;” in each of 
which, but particularly the last, he has 
evinced a vigorous fancy, combined 
with great power of language, and fe- 
licity of description. Soon after the 
appearance of these pieces, our author 
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was induced by the repeated call for 
his detached performances, to collect 
the whole, and print them, with some 
additions, in three volumes; to which, 
in a few years, he subjoined a fourth, 
containing, among other articles, 
“The Battle of the Nile;” “‘ The Sor- 
rows of Switzerland;” ‘“ The Pic- 
ture ;” and the * Spirit of Discovery ;" 
all of which, in a separate form, had 
received the stamp of public approba- 
tion. After this, the muse of Mr. 
Bowles slumbered for a considerable 
period, partly owing to an attention 
to professional duties, and partly to 
an engagement entered into with the 
London booksellers, to superintend 
a complete edition of the works of 
Pope. 

As a biographer, commentator, and 
critic, he displayed, on this occasion, 
talents worthy of the subjects in which 
they were employed; but the execu- 
tion of his task, though faithfully and 
honourably discharged, gave dissatis- 
faction to one set of readers,who could 
not endure that the faults of an illus- 
trious poet should be laid open to the 
world. Yet, in fact, Mr. Bowles, in 
his Life of Pope, did no more than nar- 
rate what was already well known; 
and what neither Warburton, John- 
son, nor Warton, had taken any pains 
to conceal or disguise. 

It is, therefore, difficult to account 
for the intemperate abuse poured out 
by a few forward writers upon the 
editor and biographer of Pope; when 
none of them possessed, or even pre- 
tended to possess, the means of dis- 
proving the facts that were related by 
him. The attack was begun by Lord 
Byron, who, in his “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” not satisfied 
with taking the part of “ the first of 
poets ;” in the wantonness of his mirth, 
or the bitterness of his wrath, repeat- 
edly held up to ridicule “ sonneteer- 
ing Bowles,” whom he thus ad- 
dresses :— 

" — in sighing winds thou seek’st re- 
ief, 

Or consolation in a yellow leaf ; 

Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 

wan pany sounds proceed from Osford 
ells ; 

Or, still in bells delighting, finds a friend, 

In every chime that jingled from Ostend? 


Ah! bow much juster were thy muse’s hap, 
If to thy bells thou would’st but add a cap!” 


The wit of this, is but-a sorry ex- 
cuse for the venom with which it is 
pointed, and for the malignity of spirit, 
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that, without the least provocation, 
could select a man of worth and ge- 
ius as an object of satire. But Mr. 
Bowles, though treated with such gra- 
tuitous and unmerited asperity, only 
$miled at the impotent attempt to de- 
stroy his literary reputation; and 
when, a few years afterwards, he met 
his antagonist at the hospitable table 
of a common friend and brothér poet, 
they conversed and laughed together 
with the utmost good humour. Of the 
sincerity of Mr. Bowles in his conduct 
towards Lord Byron on this occasion, 
there can be no doubt; for though in- 
jured, as he certainly had been, and 
that too in no ordinary degree, he ne- 
ver made any retort upon the noble 
satirist. On the other hand, his lord- 
ship took the first opportunity that 
offered itself, of renewing hostilities ; 
and his manner of doing this, if it did 
not manifest a rancorous, cannot be 
said to have indicated a generous dis- 
position. 

Among other assailants of Mr. 
Bowles, as the editor of Pope, were 
D’ Israeli and Gilchrist, two compi- 
lers of anecdotes, who, on account of 
their success in that branch of literary 
industry, fancied themselves qualified 
to set up as critics and controvertists. 
Another writer of higher name, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, also ventured to 
draw an arrow from his quiver, as the 
defender of Pope’s poetical character. 
The contest, therefore, now waxed 
hot, and Mr. Bowles stood alone, hav- 
ing to contend with a host of trouble- 
some pamphleteers, that multiplied in 
nombers every day. He was roundly 
_ accused of having stained the moral 

reputation of Pope, by reviving idle 
stories and stale calumnies, without 
taking the pains to examine into the 
credibility of the one, or censuring, as 
justice required, the authors of the 
tales which he reported. This was the 
heaviest charge brought against the 
biographer of the great poet; in an- 
swer to which it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that Mr. Bowles was not the 
retained advocate of Pope, and that, 
as an historian, it did not become him 
to write a panegyric. 

Pope was far from being a man of 
pure morals; and, unfortunately for his 
fame, the Jaxity of his principles is 
too evident in bis writings,to be called 
in question. His correspondence ex- 
hibits him as a time-server and a hy- 
pocrite ; and if other proofs of the nar- 





rowness of his mind were wanting, 
the circumstance of his collecting and 
publishing his own letters would alone 
be decisive of his character for mean- 
ness and vanity. It would be easy to 
expatiate upon obliquities of a still 
worse description, but the present is 
not the place for the discussion.— 
Enough has been observed to shew 
that Mr. Bowles could not have thrown 
a veilover the conduct of his author 
without injuring the cause of truth; 
and, in spite of what has been advan- 
ced by Lord Byron and others, it may 
be safely asserted, that the biographer 
of Pope has rather softened than ex- 
aggerated the disagreeable featurcs 
in the moral portraiture of his hero. 
In appreciating the poetical cha- 
racter of Pope, our author laid down 
this fundamental position, ‘‘ That all 
images drawn from what is beautiful 
or sublime in the works of NATURE, 
are more beautiful and sublime than 
any images drawn from ART, and 
therefore, per se, (abstractedly) are 
more poetical. In like manner, those 
PASSIONS of the human heart, which 
belong to NATURE in general, are, per 
se, more adapted to the higher species 
of poetry than incidental and transient 
manners.” This was not a novel opi- 
nion, for it had been long before ex- 
plicitly stated by Warton, who applied 
it as a criterion in appreciating the po- 
etical character of Pope; and, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, it was the 
doctrine of Johnson also, for, in his 
criticism on the works of Gray, he 
says, that “‘an epithet or metaphor 
drawn from nature ennobles art ;. but 
that an epithet or metaphor drawn 
from art degrades nature.” Mr. 
Bowles, therefore, appears to have 
fallen into a strange error when he 
considered the great English critic as 
his opponent in this instance; for if 
the imagery of nature, as Johnson as- 
serts, be superior to the imagery of 
art, there is an end of the question. 
With regard, also, to the rank that 
Pope is entitled to hold in the scale 
of poetical excellence, the same great 
writer does not differ essentially from 
Mr. Bowles and his master Warton, 
for on the score of genius, the highest 
point of all, the preference is given by 
him to Dryden. We cannot help 
thinking that the whole controversy 
might have been settled in the words 
of Johnson, who has said of Pope, that 
“he excelled every other writer in 
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poetical prudence; he wrote in such 
a manner as might expose him to few 
hazards. He used almost always the 
same fabric of verse; and, indeed, by 
those few essays which he made of 
any other, he did not enlarge his re- 
putation. Of this uniformity, the cer- 
tain consequence was readiness and 
dexterity. By perpetual practice, 
language had, in his mind, a systema- 
tical arrangement; having always the 
same use for words, he had words so 
selected and combined as to be ready 
at his call.” 

The poetical character of Pope, 
therefore, according to this, was that 
of an industrious and harmonious 
versifier, capable of accomplishing 
great things with the materials which 
came in his way; but inferior in ori- 
ginal conceptions. Such, in fact, was 
the opinion of Warton, and such is 
that of Mr. Bowles ; but the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews took the op- 
posite side, and were followed, as al- 
ready stated, by Campbell and Byron. 
To the former, Mr. Bowles replied in 
avery spirited letter, which was suc- 
ceeded by ‘ A Vindication of the 
Editor of Pope’s Works from some 
Charges brought against him by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review.”— 
Upon this, Lord Byron transmitted to 
his bookseller ‘* A Letter on the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life 
and Writings of Pope ;” the publica- 
tion of which desultory piece drew 
from our author ‘‘ Two Letters to His 
Lordship ;” in which the canon of po- 
etical criticism, already mentioned, is 
elaborately defended and illustrated. 
On this controversy Mr. Bowles dis- 
played the acuteness of the logician 
and the politeness of the gentleman; 
affording a striking contrast to the 
sophistry and rudeness of his princi- 
pal antagonists, who retired from the 
field with as little credit to the 
correctness of their taste as to the li- 
berality of their sentiments. 

It is surprising that a question of 
this nature should have stirred up the 
angry passions; and it is more sur- 
prising, and to be regretted, that the 
noble advocate for Pope should have 
descended to vulgar sarcasms upon 
the sacred character of a worthy and 
ingenious man, whose mildness of spi- 
rit, and literary merits, independently 
of his professional conduct, which has 
even been most exemplary, ought to 
have commanded respect. Since this 





dispute, Mr. Bowles has published a 
poen, the sketch of which had lain by 
him some years, and to which he gave 
the title of “* The Grave of the Last 
Saxon; or, the Legend of the Curfew.” 
It is a tale partly historical and partly 
romantic, founded on the fate of Ha- 
rold, at whose grave, in Waltham ab- 
bey, his children assemble with pious 
devotion, after experiencing some in- 
teresting and truly affecting adven- 
tures. The piece is in blank verse, 
and extends to five cantos; but in 
descending to imitate Lord Byron, the 
author has betrayed great want of 
jodgment. The character of Editha, 
the mistress of Harold, is spiritedly 
drawn, and the interview between her 
and the benighted Conqueror, is one 
of the finest scenes in the poem; of 
which the happiest specimen we can 
give is the conclusion. 


« Behold 
The hand of God! from that dark day of blood, 
When vengeance triumph’d and the curfew 
knoll'd, 
England, thy proud majestic policy 
Slowly arose! through centuries of shade 
The pile august of British liberty 
Tower’d, till behold it stand in clearer light 
Illustrious. At its base fell tyrann 
Gnashes his teeth, and drops 
sword; . 
Whilst freedom, justice, to the cloudless skies 
Uplift their radiant forms, and fame aloft 
Sounds o’er the subject seas, from East to 


e broken 


est, 
From North to South, her trampet—Enc- 
LAND, Live! 
AND RULE, TILL WAVES AND WORLDS SHALL 
BE NO MORE!” 


In enumerating the publications of 
Mr. Bowles, we have passed over one 
or two occasional sermons, and some 
minor poems, the former distinguished 
by oratorical energy, and the latter by 
tender sentiment and harmony of 
numbers. Ww. 
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I must take the liberty of repeating, 
that there is no mortal concern of 
equal importance with the one upon 
which I am writing, for great as is the 
blessing of bodily health, it bears no 
comparison with the value of that 
which is mental ; and that I may ob- 
tain the good will and confidence of 
my readers, I beg leave to state, inas 
few words as possible, how I became 
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possessed of the knowledge and feel- 
ings I so much wish to impart to 
others. 

My grandfather, by the mother’s 
side, was left at an early age with the 
charge of a beloved sister in a state of 
madness. No pains or expenses were 
spared for her recovery; she was for 
twelve months at a private madhouse 
in England, and afterwards at a cele- 
brated madhouse in Scotland, for an- 
other year, without any abatement of 
her disease. About this time, my 
grandfather heard of an _ itinerant 
mad-doctor, who, it was said, reco- 

‘vered all whose case he undertook: 
he was a reputed conjurer; for as lu- 
natics in those days were all thought 
to be demoniacs, it was supposed they 
were only to be recovered by demonia- 
cal agency. My grandfather found 
him to be a learned,and,as he thought, 
a very good man. Upon his being 
brought to his sister, he pronounced 
it a bad case, from the great length of 
time that had elapsed without any 
proper means of recovery having been 
used; but, from her healthiness of 
body, and her youth, for she was then 
under nineteen years of age, not alto- 

ether hopeless. He was unremitting 
in his attendance full twelve months, 
before there was any material change: 
she, however, perfectly recovered, and 
was afterwards united to the man of 
her early choice ; and lived six and 
thirty years in the married state, and 
many years'‘a widow, and never had a 
relapse. 

A ntutual feeling of friendship took 
place betwixt my grandfather and the 
old gentleman, who had been the 
means of his sister’s restoration, and 
he became my grandfather’s inmate 
occasionally, during the remainder of 
his life. During this interval, my 
grandfather became his pupil, and he 
took great pains to instruct him. The 
history which he gave of himself, was, 
that in his younger days he had been 
in regular practice as a physician, that 
he had been visited by mental de- 
rangement, and upon his recovery he 
determined to make that disease his 
sole study and practice, and to travel 
in search of patients; and that he had 
followed this course upwards of fifty 
years. 

After his death, my grandfather 
opened his house for the reception of 
the insane. Some of my most happy 
infant days were spent in this house, 


, 





and in the company of the patients; 
and some of the earliest impressions 
that my memory retains, were occa- 
sioned by what I saw there. I recollect 
cases of insanity as perfectly as if 
they had occurred but yesterday, 
though it is fifty-seven years ago, 
Mental diseases, therefore, have been 
very interesting to me during the 
whole of my life; and when a youth, 
I was for three years an assistant to 
my uncle, who had succeeded his fa- 
ther in the profession of curing insa- 
nity. About thirty years ago, the same 
uncle sent for me, he being then on 
his death-bed, and made an earnest 
request that I would take charge of 
the few patients a long sickness had 
left him, and that I would devote the 
remainder of my life entirely to the 
care and the cure of the insane, he of 
course giving me all the instructions 
in his power. He also exhorted me 
at the same time, in the most feeling 
manner, to adhere strictly to the paths 
of honour and humanity, in all my 
conduct towards my patients ; repre- 
senting to me how much good I might 
live todo. Since that period, I have 
never been without patients that were 
mentally diseased, and for half that 
time I have kept a regular licensed 
asylum, during which I have almost 
constantly from morning till night, 
and not unfrequently from night till 
morning, been in the company of the 
insane. In some hundreds of cases, I 
have attended to every shade and 
every variety of the disease, with the 
most anxious wish to investigate its 
nature, and the best means of reco- 
very. I have read, and thought, and 
written, and published, a great deal 
upon the subject; and what I have 
published has met with very respect- 
able commendations. 

I am given to understand that men- 
tal diseases are very much upon the 
increase in this our land; but I be- 
lieve that they might be very much 
diminished, if not eradicated. If the 
world had received a similar impres- 
sion, it would not be thought wonder- 
ful, that I should turn out, Quixote- 
like, as a reformer, and intrude my 
opinion upon all possible occasions, in 
the face of my own pecuniary inte- 
rests; for, with my conviction, I could 
do no less. But it may be said, if I 
have written and published upon the 
subject, why not be content with that? 
Tn answer, [ask, Who reads books of 
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this description? No book could 
have been more strongly recommend- 
ed by the Reviews, than my “ Domes- 
tic Guide in Cases of Insanity,” which 
was published seventeen years ago ; 
and yet I will venture to say, that not 
one in ten thousand of the good peo- 
ple of the land has ever read that 
book, or any one of the kind ; so very 
repulsive is the subject. Itisa dif- 
ferent thing going in company to hear 
a public lecture ; and I am inclined to 
believe that more respectable people 
have heard my lecture upon mental 
diseases, in the course of twelve 
months, than have read any book 
upon the subject in as many years. 
My letters in the Imperial Magazine 


_ being purposely short, and being 


found in good company, may obtain 
the honour of being read. 

Insanity is an evil which falls the 
heaviest upon the lowest and most 
numerous classes of society: but as 
members of a social community, all 
are interested ; and it is an evil that 
may come home to the feelings of any 
individual. Hence, there are none 
who read this, or indeed who do not 
read it, but may have cause to wish, 
that they knew something of the dis- 
ease, and the best means of prevent- 
ing it. 

I must believe that all who possess 
the functions of thought, and are sub- 
ject to human feelings and human 
passions, are liable to the disease of 
insanity, unless they possess a know- 
ledge of its nature, and the best means 
of prevention ; but I also believe, that 
there is no serious disease to which 
the human frame is liable, that is so 
certainly curable as this is, under pro- 
per treatment. Nor would I shelter 
myself under the pretence, that those 
should be considered as recovered, 
who were barely put into a state to 
be at large in society; but I contend 
that they should be perfectly restored ; 
for I look upon recent insanity as no 
more than a crisis of nervous disor- 
der, which, apon terminating favour- 
ably, leaves its patients in as good, if 
not a better state of mental and phy- 
sical. health than they ever enjoyed 
previously. Indeed, under proper 
treatment, and with a tolerable share 
of bodily health, I look upon perfect 
recovery as a moral certainty. .But 
then measures must be taken in time; 
for delay alone will often render it 
incurable, and always makes recovery 
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more doubtful and tedious. Where 
there is a tolerable share of bodily 
health, there is scarcely any obstacle 
but what arises from delicacy; and 
this no doubt is owing to the power of 
habit in the functions of thought. In 
drawing these conclusions, I speak 
from the best authority possible ; that 
is, from the test of my own experience, 
and the experience of my predeces- 
sors. Besides, it is well known that 
old Dr. Willis stated to a committee 
of the House of Commons, some thirty 
years ago, that of those patients who 
were pat under his care while the in- 
sanity was recent, a proportion of full 
nine out of ten recovered. And yet 
it is a lamentable fact, that of the 
great numbers who are visited by this 
sore affliction, a very large proportion 
do not recover; and hence the appal- 
ling numbers which might be found in 
every part of the United Kingdom in 
a most deplorable and incurable state 
under this affliction. We cannot, L 
think,calculate upon there being fewer 
than from twenty to thirty thousand, 
in the whole United Kingdom; all, or 
the greater part of whom, might, as I 
believe, have been perfectly restored, 
and have been safe, if not usefal and 
happy members of society, 

I know it has been attempted to 
prove, that the number is trifling in 
comparison of what I have stated; 
but some years ago there were found 
to be upwards of six thousand in Lon- 
don and its environs alone; there were 
also found six hundred and fifty pau- 

er lunatics in the west-riding of 

orkshire; and the aetual number 
found in Seotland would fally bear 
us Out ia calculating that the number 
for the whole United Kingdom cannot 
be less than twenty thousand. Now 
let us pause for a moment, and consi- 
der the vast sum of human misery 
that must arise from twenty thousand 
fellow beings, all in an hopeless state 
of mental disorder. And yet there is 
nothing ia this to justify an imputa- 
tion upon the medical profession, or 
keepers of madhouses; for a large 
share of it is owing to causes with 
which the medical profession and the 
keepers of madhouses have nothing 
at all to do. 

Taos. BAKEWELL. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SEVILLE. 
(By Edmund Young.) 


[Ons correspondent, to whom we are 
indebted for the following article, 
which he professes to have extracted 
from his journal, had in early life a 
| for the seas, and an ar- 
ent desire to visit foreign countries. 
His friends veing engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits, reluctantly consented to 
indulge his natural propensity. After 
accomplishing several voyages, which 
contain but little that is singular, he 
proceeded, in 1811, on board a mer- 
chant ship called ‘‘ The Frederick,” to 
Seville, of which place he gives the 
following account. |—(Eb1Tor.) 
“Tre love of ancient titles is in no 
part of the globe carried to a greater 
extent than in Spain; and hence the 
Spanish historians are fond of tracing 
back the foundation of their principal 
cities to periods very remote. By 
some of them, Seville is said to have 
been founded by the Libyan Hercules, 
in the year of the world 2228; some as- 
sert it to have been built by the Chal- 
deans, and others by the aborigines 
of Spain, and consequently to be of 
an unknown antiquity. It was cer- 
tainly one of the most celebrated ci- 
ties of Andalusia, during the period of 
the Romans possessing the country; 
and was then called Hispalis. In the 
course of ages, and particularly after 
the invasion of the Moors, the name be- 
eame gradually corrupted to Hisbilla, 
Sbilla, and finally Sevilla (Seville.) 

““ Whatever be the period of its 
foundation, or the origin of its name, 
Seville is at present a city highly in- 
teresting on many accounts: its situ- 
ation, its walls, its cathedral, its alcas- 
sar, many of its churches and con- 
vents, and its having been formerly the 
capital city of the Moorish monarchs, 
each of these would alone render it 
worthy the attention of the traveller. 
But in surveying these, who can re- 
frain from meditating on its past his- 
tory, particularly on that period of its 
glory, when Columbus sailed almost 
beneath its walls, to go in search of, 
and discover. a new world? Who 
does not feel himself recompensed for 
all his fatigues, when he beholds, in 
the principal church, the simple ta- 
blet of stone which records the birth 
and the death of that great man? or 
the convent of Santa Maria de las 
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Cuevas, where his body lay, until 
Spain permitted it to be carried across 
the Atlantic? 

** Seville lies on the south-eastern 
bank of the Guadalquiver, which river 
forms its chief boundary on the west, 
while on every other side extends a 
beautiful and spacious plain, bounded 
only by the horizon, the hills which 
rise towards Carmona, or the south- 
ern skirts of the Sierra Morena. It is 
surrounded by a wall evidently of 
Moorish fabric, although built in many 
parts on Roman foundations, and of the 
materials of the ancient Roman works. 
The whole exterior circuit of this wall 
is about three miles and a quarter, or 
of an extent that a man may easily 
compass in less than an hour. . At dis- 
tances of fifty yards from each other 
are placed square towers, amounting 
to about a hundred and thirty in num- 
ber. The fortifications are said to 
have been first erected by Julius 
Cesar; and they appear, for the most 
part, to be formed of a species of ag- 
glutinated gravel, which, by long ex- 
posure to the air, has acquired the 
consistency of the hardest stone. 

“* After recovering the city from the 
Moors, the Spaniards, knowing no 
better system of fortification, pre- 
served and beautified that which they 
found existing. In the fair times of 
peace, they seem to have adorned even 
the exterior of the walls towards the 
Guadalquivir, with paintings on a 
piece of stucco; and on one of the 
towers in that direction is still to be 
seen the representation of a turbaned 
head transfixed by a lance, which un- 
doubtedly was Christian and Spanish. 
In this circuit there are at present fif- 
teen gates, to each of which the Spa- 
niards attach some history. 

‘‘ Through the royal gate, the con- 
queror of Seville, Fernando the Third, 
made his triumphal entry. It was 
formerly called the gate of Goles, the 
corrupted name of Hercules, whose 
statue was placed upon it: which pro- 
bably is the origin of an oath among 
the English vulgar, ‘‘ By Goles,” who 
little think by how stout a_deity they 
are swearing. The gate of the Sun is 
the most eastern of the city, and which, 
in ancient times, was consecrated to 
that luminary. La Puerta del Ossa- 
rio, or the gate of the Charnel-house, 
opened formerly towards the ceniete- 
ries of the Moors without the walls. 
The gate of Carmona, near to whichis — 
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the reservoir of the aqueduct of that | avoid being crushed by the wheels 
name, is on the eastern side. Between | against the walls. 

the gate of Triana and the river, and| ‘These narrow streets were, doubt- 
close upon the latter, standsan ancient | less, first built by the Moors, whose 
handsome octagonal tower, called the | towns,on the Barbary shore, still bear, 
Gold Tower, apparently of Roman | in this and in many other respects, a 
construction, and destined for the de-| striking resemblance to the greater 
fence of the river, and as an outwork | part of those towns in Spain where 
to the city on this side. The Moors, | they formerly held dominion. In Se- 
when they possessed Seville, had an | ville, beside the narrow ways of the 
iron chain stretched across the Gua- | streets, we still behold other traces of 
dalquivir at this part, and in break- | Moorish possession,—in the different 
ing which, one of the Spanish admi- coloured tiles and bricks with which 
rals gained great honour. Opposite | some of the buildings are adorned,— 
to this tower, and at no great distance | in the square courts, within the houses, 
from it, is another, more modern, call- | where cool fountains throw up a small 
ed the Silver Tower, because perhaps | stream of water, which falls down into’ 
the first silver which came from South | a basin in the centre of the marble 
America was deposited there. In | pavement, surrounded with flowers, to 
short, were we to judge by the inscrip- | which the Christians have added sta- 
tion over the gate of Xeres, rebuilt in| tues and paintings,—in the remains 
the year 1561, the history of Seville is | of the bazars, where tradesmen of the 
there included in a few lines. Little | same profession live together in rows, 








dependence, however, can be placed 
on their historical accuracy, though 
they are viewed by many as of high 
antiquity, and entitled to veneration. 
They are written in Spanish, of which 
the following is the import in an Eng- 
lish dress :— 

Hercules built me, 

Julius Cesar encircled me 

With walls, and lofty towers ; 

The saintly Kio ined me, 

With the help off Garci Perez de Vargas. 


It must not be supposed, that these 
walls form an uninterrupted circuit 





round the town. In some parts, con- 
vents, in others the commencement of | 
the suburbs, break through this line, | 
and communicate with the surrounding 

plain. The suburbs are populous, and | 
appear formerly to have been of much | 
greater extent than at the present day; | 
of which, indeed, we can have no 

doubt, when we consider the number 
of houses unoccupied, and the various 
waste spots of ground within and close 
to the walls. The number of inhabit- 
ants is still, however, very consider- 
able, and, including the suburbs, they 
can hardly be reckoned at less than 
80,000 souls. Were we to consider 
merely the extent of the town, this 
might appear a great population: but 
the inhabitants live close ; the streets 
are so narrow, that in most of them 
two carriages cannot pass each other ; 
nay, even a single one has sometimes 
difficulty in proceeding, and the foot 
passengers are obliged to run into 





courts, or the entrance of houses, to 
No. 53.— VoL. Vv. 


in the principal streets,—and even in 
the form of their convents and monas- 
teries, which exactly resemble that of 
the inner court of a mosque. It is 
also, to this day, the custom among 
the principal Moors, to fix upon a cer- 
tain mark, or flourish, which they 
make, instead of writing their names. 
Even the Turkish Emperor, at Con- 
stantinople, follows this custom; and 
when he takes possession of the 
throne, makes public that mark which 
he means afterwards to adopt. It is 
in general very intricate, and when 


| once determined upon, is engraved on 


his seal. In a public order, posted on 
the gates of Seville, the official names 
were printed at the bottum of the pro- 
clamation; but to rendersit valid, a 
most formidable and intricate flourish 
was attached to each name, and which 
might well have passed current at Con- 
stantinople or Smyrna. 
( To be continued. ) 
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STRICTURES ON “‘ THE INFLUENCE OF 
Hope.” 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir.— The Imperial Magazine for 
February, 1823, col. 143, contains an 
Essay on the Influence of Hope, by 
your correspondent T. W——m; the 
concluding paragraph of which ap- 
pears to me at once so erroneous, and 
so dangerous in its tendency, that 
I am induced to trouble you with the 
following remarks thereon.— 

2F 
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The passage to which I refer reads 
thus:—‘‘ Conceive a man, if it be pos- 
sible, without hope, in the last stage 
of expiring mortality, suspended, as 
it were by a silken thread, between 
life and death; who perceptibly be- 
hoids time’s lighted taper flutiering 
hefore him, upon the verge of extinc- 
tion ;—whose eye-balls are already 
inflexibly fixed in their orhits—whose 
countenance is cheerless and distorted 
—whose features are pinched and 
stiffened—whose limbs are stretched 
to their unelastic and lifeless form— 
and the moist and chilling sweat of 
death sitting upon his brow as a thick- 
ened dew: conceive such an indivi- 
dual, I say, with a mind racked in 
unutterable anguish, bereft of every 
prospect of future felicity, and a sable 
cloud, more terrible than midnight 
darkness, hanging over his moral 
atmosphere, through which he cannot 
discern the twilight’s gleam to ani- 
mate his torturing soul, or gild the 
mournful scene; and I ask, who could 
attempt to portray his agonizing feel- 
ingst No human language can con- 
vey an accurate representation of such 
a dismal picture. Imagination herself, 
with all her treasures of prolific inge- 
nuity, would recoil from the arduous 
task. But that beneficent Creator, 
who gave man existence, never in- 
tended that he should be left in all the 
unmitigated fury of such a paroxysm 
of suffering and despair ; and He who 
causeth the rain to fall upon the evil 
and the good, hath also endowed the 
minds of the pious and the profane 
with the glowing principle which forms 
the subject.of the foregoing observa- 
tions, (viz. hope,) and, in contempla- 
tion of which, well may we all ex- 
claim, ‘ While there is life, there is 
hope.’” 

The picture here represented, of “‘a 
man without hope in the last stage of 
expiring mortality,” is considered by 
T. W—wn, as wholly imaginary, and 
is therefore put hypothetically ; and 
happy, indeed, would it be, if such a 
state of feeling, as he has described, 
were never realized; but are there 
not, alas! many melancholy instanees 
on record—and does not almost every 
day add to their number—of persons 
who, on their death-beds, having de- 
spised, or disregarded, the offers of 
mercy ; and being, consequently, des- 
titute of that only hope which is set 
before us in the gospel, have,in the 


& ‘ 








near ‘en of dissolation, made the 
dreadful, the appalling declaration, 
“‘ that they had no hope” —* no prospect 
of future felicity ;” and who, at that 
awful moment, when heart and flesh 
were failing them, were not only un- 
able to exclaim with the Psalmist, 
‘* God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever,” but, in dismay, 
have found, that all their former delu- 
sions have vanished into air; and 
have been compelled to relinquish that 
to which they fain would cling, as a 
last resort,—the cold, the cheerless, 
the miserable hope of annihilation, 
True it is, that no ‘human language 
can convey an accurate representation 
of such a dismal picture,”—that “ ima- 
gination herself, with all her treasures 
of prolific ingenuity, would recoil from 
the arduous task;” but true it is, 
nevertheless, that there have been 
those, of whom it may be said, “‘ their 
hope hath perished, and been cut off,” 
—that it has been “as the giving up 
of the ghost;” and it would be an 
easy, though a painful task, to cite in- 
stances in support of this assertion, if 
the memory of almost every reader 
could not furnish him with such ex- 
amples. With these bricf remarks, I 
shall dismiss this part of the passage 
which has occasioned them; and I 
will only further trespass on your at- 
tention, while I make one or two ob- 
servations on the concluding sentence 
of the Essay alluded to, commencing 
with —‘* But that beneficent Crea- 
tor,” &e. 

If T. W——-w is to be understood 
to intend, by this passage, what, in 
itself, it obviorsly means, be must, I 
think, have a strange and very errone- 
ous idea of what constitutes benefi- 
cence, and especially of the beneficence 
of the Creator. It is, doubtless, true, 
that ‘“‘he never intended that man 
shoald be left in all the unmitigated 
fury of such a paroxysm (as is de- 
seribed) of suffering and despair ;” and 
in proof of this, it is sufficient to advert 
to the encouragement presented in the 
gospel to the ehief of sinners, who, 
even at the eleventh hour, repent of 
their sins, and seek salvation through 
the merits and atonement of a cruci- 
fied Saviour,—but that he ‘‘ hath en- 
dowed the minds of the picus and the 
profane (alike) with the glowing prin- 
ciple of haope, irrespective of the groand 
of such hope, and of the object on 
which it is reposed, is a proposition so 
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monstrous, that it cannot, for a mo- 
ment, be entertained; or, if it be, it is 
to the entire exclusion of those ideas 
which we are taught,and are eccustom- 
ed to form, of the Deity—of all that is 
comprehended under the term bene- 


Jicent. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
N. L. M. 
London, 13th Feb. 1823. 


Observations similar to the preced- 
ing, have been made on the above 
Essay on Hope, by “ An Anxious In- 
quirer.” 


I 
POETRY. 





TO MISERS. 





(Horace, Book 3, Ode 24.) 





Ye Misers, who have fill'd Nar hoards 
With all Arabia’s wealth affords, 

Or India’s spicy land ; 
‘What though, possess’d with useless ore, 
Ye build o’er all the Tyrrhene shore, 
And where Apulian billows roar 

Your houses line the strand: 


Yet by the destinies on high, 

"Tis fix’d that every one must die, 
Death stands to all confest : 

Ye cannot shun the general doom, 

He comes ; yoa hasten to the tomb, 

He fills the boldest heart with gloom, 
And shakes the stoutest breast. 


Your heaps of wealth new wants create ; 
Know this, ye rich, the truly great 

Are those whose wants are few ; 
The wandering Scythian’s happier far, 
Who bears his house upon a car ; 
The Geta fierce, renown’d in war, 

Are happier far than you. 


No parted fields, no haughty lords, 

Their land suflicient corn affords, 
With constant plenty blest ; 

With all that’s needfal they abound, 

And as revolving years go round, 

Each takes his turn to till the ground, 
And gives his fellow rest. 





No dowried wife, in spite of laws 

That matrimonial virtue draws, 
Defiles her husband’s bed ; 

No orphan there is seen to roam 

Without a guardian or a home, 

Some mother takes him as her own, 
With her own children bred 


The richest dowry of the bride 
chastity, and virtuous pride 
Which scorns dishonest lust ; 

Rather than ignominy bear, 

When tempted, chastity would dare 

To suffer death without atear, 

And sink into the dust. 





Lives there a man with ardent zeal, 
Devoted to his country’s weal, 

And service of the state? 
Who, sole intent on doing good, 
Attempts to stem the dreadful flood, 
Of rapine and of civil blood, 

Of discord and of hate? 


Could he by laws restrain the pow’r, 
Of lusts which, uncontroul’d, devour 
The virtues of the land ; 
‘* His country’s Father,” should appear 
On stataes that our sons shoald rear, 
And still to distant age. dear 
They should for ever stand: 


Yet oft rene envy we despise 
Virtue when placed before our eyes; 
W hen absent, praise her load. 
Bat what avails it to complain; 
Except with morals, laws are vain, 
And crimes of blackest hue remain 
Unpanish’d and avow’'d. 


Heediess of storms or boisterous gales, 

The hardy merchant spreads his sails, 
Impell'd by thirst for gold ; 

No climes, no dangers, can detain; 

Alike on Afric’s sun-barnt plain, 

Or where stern winter holds his reiga, 
He suffers heat and cold. 


Scarce any watch by virtue’s rules ; 
The honest are accounted fools, 
And poverty a stain. 
No wonder when the modest poor 
Are spara’d from every rich man’s door, 
That men shoald arduous tasks endare 
For sake of sordid gain. 


Then let as either seek th’ abodes, 
And offer to the angry gods 
Oar vast and useless store 
Of gems, and pearls, and gold, the bane, 
The seeds of last and lawless gain ; 
Or hastening to the neighbouring main, 
Let’s cast them from the shore. 


For if sincerely and in trath 

Ye abhor the quick and fatal growth 
Of sin’s empoison’d flower ; 

Be not content to lop the shoots, 

But boldly cut away the roots, 

And then enjoy the peaceful fruits 
Of sacred virtue’s power. 

Then should we see the tender youth 

Reclaim’d from luxury and sloth, 
With dangers to contend ; 

But now in childish follies bred, 

Unskill’d te carb the fiery steed, 

Or join the course with headlong speed, 
A useless life they spend. 

Playing like children, they bestow 

Their pains on tops; or learn to throw 
The dice, which laws deny ; 

Worthy of fathers, who delight 

To violate the s r’s right, 

And break the hymeneal plight, 
Their impioas lusts t’ enjoy. 

To increase their wealth their only care, 

And leave it to a worthless heir, 
Who squanders and expends : 

I t that by such means as these 

eir guilty treasures may inorease, 
But ph ar So ne'er bestow the peace 


That lowly worth attends. W.L. 
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WEST'S PICTURE. 


Reflections on contemplating a most sublime 
and awful Picture of the Deluge, painted by 
Benjamin West, Esq. Historical Painter to 
his Majesty George III. and President of 
the Royal Academy, to whom it is most 
respectfally inscribed 

By S. HuGues. 


BEHOLD the wrathfol Deity enthron’d 

In darkness awful, inaccessible, 

And Order almost into Chaos chany’d; 
‘Tremendous gloom! that blots the sun’s bright 


eams, 

And more than midnight horrors shroud the 
skies! 

The faint grey twilight gleaming thro’ the 
clouds, 

Discover, floating on a shoreless sea, 

The ch eight emb *d in the ark, 

One family preserv'd, to renovate 

The world Jehovah’s judgments have de- 
stroy’d. 

The direful devastation which alone 
Th’ inspired pen of Moses could describe 
Immortal W est, thy pencil here portrays. 


Vainly the matron clasp’d her blooming 





be, 
Vainly the husband and the lover strove 
The tender objects of their care to save; 
Youth, smiling innocence, and hoary age, 
Sink undistinguish’d in the general wreck. 
Bloated with poison, as with fraudful guile, 
The wily serpent climbs the highest bough, 
But sure destruction terminates his life ; 
For overwhelming waters higher rise, 
And one stupendous ruin covers all. 
O! tremble at a Deity incens’d, 
Whose power is infinite, whose word is truth, 
Whose high behests the hosts of heav’n obey. 
Bat God remembers Noah in his ark, 
And all the creatares that with him survive. 


No more the rushing cataract descends, 
The floods subside at the Creator’s voice, 
Who holds the ocean’s vast profound abyss 
Within the hollow of his potent hand! 


Here once again the mountain tops are 
seen,* 
Strewn with the victims of Jehovah’s wrath! 
Bloated with water and deform’d with ooze ; 
The soul recoils and sickens at the sight, 
And trembling views the dire effects of sin. 

Exulting in his liberty long lost, 

The sable bird his sounding wing expands, 
And skims promiscuous the wat'ry waste. 
The snowy dove, sweet messenger of peace, 
On the green olive lights with tired wing ; 
She plucks the leaf, and thro’ the misty air 
Joyful returns to her preserver’s hand. 

Bat see the Bow, its new-erected dyes 
Begin to beam propitious from the cloud ; 
Of verity divine, conspicuous seal 
To the covenant of mercy to mankind, 

The sacred promise to the Patriarch, 

His sons, and every creature that hath life,— 
«« Destructive waters shall no more prevail, 
No more become a flood upon the earth.” 





* Thepoint of time chosen by Mr. West. 


“ MAN THAT IS A WORM.” 
Job xxv. 6. 


TRUTH teaches,—list, ye mighty proud and gay: 
‘* Man is aworm,” the insect of a day; 

Earth forms the palace, nourishment,and grave 
Of all,— the gay, the wretched, and the brave. 


He crawls about on his congenial sod, 

Till clay returns to clay, and mind to God; 
Of every rank the simile is true, 

| And all are worms of different form and hue. 





The miser, leaning o’er his shining store, 
| Eyeing with fond delight the precious ore, 
Ts but an earth-worm, buried in the mould, 
| Who owns no Deity, no God, but gold. 


| Stadents, grown pale with literary toil, 

| Wasting the vital flame and midnight oil ; 

| Whate’er their names, wit, poet, scholar, sage, 
Are one and all, the book-worms of the age. 


The sensual tribe, who nought of heav’n feel, 
| Save belly god they worship every meal; 
| Howe’er their pride is by the moral stung, 
Are muck-worms, all their element is dung. 


| Belles, dandies, beaux, and fops of every sort, 
| From hamlet, village, borough, city, court, 
All fashion’s florid legion, to be brief, 

Are silk-worms, feeding on a mulberry leaf. _ 


Who sees no beauty in the page divine, 

Where beams of truth o’er fields of wisdom 
shine ; , 

The sceptic, sophister, and deist clan, 

What are they?—they are blind-worms to a 
man. 


The Christian, shining through affliction’s 





ape 
While faith and ee night of woe illume, 
-worm ; 


Is still a worm, a bat his ray 
Foreshews the radiance of immortal day. 


In that bright state of bliss, the worm, the 

| Cc > 

| Is more than angel, and but less than God; 

| Fair as the morn, in youth, in beauty’s bloom, 

| He feels the seraph’s fire, he wears the che- 
rab’s plame. : 

| ‘ewark, J. MARSDEN. 

mes ya 


MARIA’S GRAVE. 


Ou! lightly tread ye there!—beneath that 


sod, 
All beautifal in death, Maria rests. 
| Poor girl! she only lived a few short years, 
| And those were years as mortals seldom know. 
| Her’s was a form as beautifal as eye 
Could wish to gaze on ;—like it was her mind; 
And all her hopes, and all ber thoughts, were 
ure 
As dessin dew upon the tender herb. 
» * * * ad 


She lov’d ;—that love has brought ber to 
this grave :— 
It ripen’d with her years, and then she thought, 
And fondly thought, of happy days to come ; 
Nor ever dreamt of madness, woe, or death :— 
All fell upon her ere her opening bud 
Had spread its beauties to e frowning world. 
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I often saw them sit in yonder bower, 
As often thought that earth was not for them, 
They seem’d so fitted for another world :-— 
They m- were call’d to part:—in search of 

ealth, 
He left his idol for a distant shore. 
Few were his days, and they were days of 
grief; 

For sickness came apace, and death at last ;— 
And now he lies wrap'd in a foreign soil. 





And since he left ber she was misery’s own; 

For I could mark deep care upon her brow, 

And in her mournful face could read her 
thoughts. 

She core would sit, and wildly thus would 
talk :— 

“ Will he come back? 
he’s dead !—~ 

No!—there!—he smiles!—O God!—O thou 
dread deep 

That bore him o’er thy bosom, can’t I go ?— 

Why can’t I fly ?—Not see thee ere thou die? 

My heart!—but never mind, he soon will 
come, 

And thou art happy, girl, ah! happier 

Than e’er thou wast before.” * * 


And she would fall upon her knees, and cast 

Her streaming eyes to heaven; and then 
would go 

Along that shaded path, where oft they walk’d, 
And‘sit upon that bank, and call a lamb 
To eat the grass she gather'd at her side ; 
And with a burried wildness glide along, 
Not heeding any, till she reach’d her home. 


The brightness of her eyes was quickly fled; 
The blush upon her cheek was seen no more ; 
She only call’d the name of bim she lov’d, 
And said tbat he was in his cold, cold grave, 
Far distant from her ;—and her spirit fled,— 
And she is with her God. - ” ° 

* * 


* + 


Acton-place. M. M. 


i 


MORTALITY. 


«¢ Flet Xerxes, quid nemo suis de millibus, 
zetas , 
Proxima ciim veniet, nemo superstes erit.”’ 
VINCENT Bourne. 


An! who can say the tear was vain 
That erewhile dimm’d the Persian’s eye? 
Could’st thou the feeling drop restrain ?— 
He wept that all who liv’d mast die. 


Yes; all who grac’d the tented shore, 
And all who dar’d the foeman brave, 

Must sleep, alas! to wake no more 
Within the lowly, lonely grave. 


The many-gleaming- dew of morn 

Falls twinkling from the pearly spray, 
Nor long sarvives the tepid dawn 

Of him who rules the sultry day. 


The fervid spark of pleasing youth 
That gilds with joy life’s wasting fire, 


Repeats the melancholy truth— 


Ah! no!—e’en now 





t blushes only to expire! 


Poetry. 
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The rosy hue of jocund health 
Is fickle as the winter’s san 

That rises, darkens, shines by stealth, 
And sinks ere half his race be ran. 


The noble soul, the generous heart, 
Where dwells the kindred glow of love, 
May part to meet—must meet to part, 
Till wafted to the realms above. 


Nor can the tinge of ’witching bloom 
That smiles on beauty’s vernal cheek, 
Again the sullen eye relume, 
Again the spell that holds it break. 


Nor can Golconda’s valued gems 
E’er purchase back the breath that’s fled, 
Nor genial virtue’s fairest beams 
Re-animate the listless dead ! 


And even now some mouldering form 
Commingles with its native dust ; 

Some vital stream that late was warm 
Proclaims the Persian’s tear-drop just. 


i R. W. Barker. 
Norwich, April 6th, 1823. 


ll 


HEARTFELT THOUGHTS, 
Written in the Hour of Sorrow. 


Just as the body must endare its pain, 

Which pierces, tortures, and returns again; 

So every heart must bear its sorrows keen, 

Sigh without notice, and oft throb between : 

So every bosom, when contentment leaves, 

Mast bear the burdens which deep sorrow 
weaves. 

Unknown to all, the heart mast feel its stings, 

While every moment added torture brings ; 

It knows, alas! it knows alone the pain, 

Which feels to flow through every rended 
vein: 

The rays of pity may their influence shed, 

Refalgent shine, and all their kindness spread; 

Tears may roll down the deeply furrow’d 
cheeks, 

Wishing to give that sweet relief it seeks ; 

The beart may pity to the last degree, 

And sweet compassion sparkle pure and free; 

The glow of friendship may impart its spell, 

Give churms and pleasures which no tongue 
can tell ; 

Diffuse its radiance o’er the grief-torn breast, 

That radiance which gives life itself a zest : 

Bat all’s'in vain—the troubled heart remains 

A victim still to deeper-piercing pains! ! 


Leeds, Feb. 20th, 1823. 


——— 


ON PREACHING. 


THE specious sermons of a learned man 

Are little else but flashes in the pan; 

The mere haranguing (upon what they call 
Morality) is powder without ball : 

But he who preaches with a Christian grace, 
Fires at our vices, and the shot takes place. 


Byrom. 
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Revizew.—Journal of a Voyage to the 
Northern Whale Fishery; including 
Researches and Discoveries on the 
Eastern Coast of West Greenland, 
made in the Summer of 1822, in the 
ship Baffin, of Liverpool, ByWilliam 
Scoresby, junr. F. R.S. E., M.W.S. 
&c. Sc. Commander. 8vo. p.p. 528. 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Civapside, 

London. 1823. 

A MoRE interesting Volume than this, 
which is now before us, has not lately 
issued from the press. Viewed in re- 
ference either to nautical skill, to dar- 
ing adventure, to enlightened obser- 
vation, or scientific research, it holds a 
rank of high pre-eminence among the 
valuable productions of the day, and 
will continue to be respected as a 
sterling document of appeal, when 
many a splendid tome, now shining 
in gilt and russia, will hardly have 
left a name behind, to prove that they 
once existed. 

This is one of those works, of which 
no jast analysis can be given in a Re- 
view, unless it were extended beyond 
the limits usually assigned to this de- 
partment of literature. Detached in- 
cidents may be easily selected, which 
will prove highly interesting ; but in 
making these, although we might gra- 
tify the reader, but little justice will 
be done either to the author or his 
work. 

In his introduction, Captain Scores- 
by sketches the history of the early 
Greenland colonists, which, if their 
descendants still exist, have had no 
communication with the civilized 
world for many centuries, so that their 
destiny remains involved in inexpli- 
cable mystery. 

“About the middle, or towards the end, of the 
tenth century, an extensive country to the 
westward of Iceland was discovered by one of 
the colonists, of the name of Gunbiorn. This 
new coast was visited, in the year 982, by one 
Eric Rauda, a Norwegian, who had been ban- 
ished his country for various crimes of which he 
had been guilty. Eric wintered ou the southern 

rt of the coast, near an inlet, which he named 
Eric's Sound ; and, after spending part of three 

ears in exploring it, he retarned to Iceland. 
or the purpose of mp ay yo to be- 
come settlers in this country, he denominated 


it Greenland, and gave a most exaggerated ac- 
count of its — and appearance. In con- 
sequence of his representations, a fleet of 
twenty-five sail was shortly afterwards equip- 
ped, which, laden with people of both sexes, 
and the requisite stores and cattle for forming 
a settlement, put off for Greenland ; but only 
fourteen of the fleet arrived safely at their des- 





tination. The people in this part of the fleet, 
however, planted themselves on the new coast, 
and being soon joined by others, both from Iee- 
land and Norway, they, in a few years, became 
a respectable colony. 

“ Christianity was introduced into Norway 
towards the = of the tenth century, by Ber- 
nard and Gathebald, it is said, two British 
Missionuries, and was embraced, and zealously 
promoted, by the King, Olaus Tryggeson. 
Leif, the son of Eric Randa, having made a 
voyage to Norway in the year 999, gave Olaus 
an account of the new colony in Greenland. On 
which the King, in his zeal for the extension 
of the true faith, prevailed upon Leif to be bap- 
tized, and to take out with hima Christian Mis- 
sionary, on his return to Greenland. By their 
means Paganism began to be relinquished, and 
the milder dispensation of the Gospel was soon 
introduced, and generally received both in 
Greenland and Iceland. 

* At this time the Greenland colonies seem 
to have been ina very flourishing state. They 
became a bishoprick in the ge 1121, when, 
according to Torfzeus, Arnold, the first rega- 
larly installed Bishop, was delegated to the 
oflice by Sigurd, king of Norway. 

“The colonies are stated by Crantz, and 
others, to have extended from Cape Farewell, 
the southern point of Greenland, five or six de- 
grees of latitude towards the north, both on the 
east and west side of the country. About,six- 
teen churches are mentioned as having been 
built on these coasts. Crantz informs us, that 
there were nineteen bays, or inlets, that were 
inhabited on the east side. On these were 
planted a hundred and ninety farms, or bamlets, 
constituting twelve parishes, with the Bishop’s 
see, and two convents. And, on the west side, 
it appears that there were nine cultivated in- 
lets, on which ninety, or, as some say, one hun- 
dred and ten, hamlets were built, that consti- 
stated four parishes. 

“« From a list of the Bishops of Greenland, as 
given by Torfzus and Holberg, it appears that 
seventeen were sent out to the colenies in re- 
gular succession, the last of whom, Andrew, 
embarked for this station in the year 1408. His 
predecessor Henry, however, was the last 
Bishop who was known to reach his see, for 
Andrew is said to have been prevented from 
landing by the ice. 

“‘ The scanty annals of the Greenland cole- 
nies here come to a close, after which period, 
1406 or 1408, the trade with Iceland and Nor- 
way, that had previously been considerable, 
was discontinued; and, it would appear, no 
interconrse between Iceland and Greenland 
was ever after accomplished.” —p. xix. 


The Baffin sailed from Liverpool on 
the 27th of March; and after encount- 
ering some severe gales, had advanced 
so far north on the first of May, as to 
be, by calculation, within 566 miles of 
the pole. Of the intenseness of the 
cold, and of its various effects, Captain 
Scoresby thus speaks :— 

“* May 9th.—Again the wind imcreased to a 
fresh gale from the NE. and the weather be- 
came intensely cold. The deck thermometer 
was never higher than 2°, and sometimes as 
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low as — 5°; at the mast-head, the tempera- 
tare was below zero all the day. The greatest 
cold noticed in this situation was— 8°; which 
was the extreme of my observations during 
twenty voyages to the whale-fishery. The 
frost-rime constituted a dense stratum of mist 
50 or 60 feet in latitade, so as to circumscribe 
the prospect from the deck to about 150 yards ; 
while at the mast-head, where the observer 
could see over it, the limit was extended to a 
mile or upwards. This obscurity rendering 
the navigation among crowded drift-ice ex- 
tremely dangerous, required my personal su- 
perintendence at the mast-head,where the tem- 
peratare was from 3 to 8 degrees below zero, 
for several hours atatime. This intensity of 
cold, which was rendered excessively pene- 
trating by the strength of the wind with which 
it was accompanied, was severely felt. There 
is little doubt but it was more painful to the 
feelings than a temperature of — 30° or — 40° 
would have been in a calm atmosphere. Tho’ 
we had smooth water, and kepi the companion- 
door constantly closed, the cabin became more 
ancomfortable than the deck. Water spilt on 
the table, within three feet of a hot-air stove, 
became ice ; washed linen became hard and 
sonorous; and mitts that had been hung to dry 
exactly in the front of the fire, (the grate being 
fall of blazing coals,) and only thirty inches 
distant, were partially frozen; and even good 
ale, placed in a mag at the foot of the stove, 
began to congeal! A damp hand applied to 
any metallic substance in the open air, stack 
to it; and the tongue brought into contact with 
the same, adhered so firmly, that it could not 
be removed, without the loss of the skin. Some 
of the sailors suffered considerably from par- 
tial frost-bites. The cooper had his nose fro- 
zen, and was obliged to submit to a severe 
friction with snow ; and the boatswain almost 
lost his hearing.” —pp. 43, 44. 


On May 7th they killed a whale, 
and on the 15th they found themselves 
encircled with ice, and exposed to 
much danger. 


“« May 15th.—The sea, (says Captain S.) 
which had begun to freeze on the 


as far as the eye could reach ; and its tenacity 
increased so rapidly, that, before midnight, 
both the ships stuck fast. A swell unfortunate- 
ly penetrated through our seaward boundary, 
which, though so slight as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible to the eye, broke the floes around us 
into hundreds of pieces ; and immediately the 
ice began generally to close, so that, on the 
17th, the floes that were, three days before, ten 
or twelve miles asander,came almost into con- 
tact; and not a drop of water was to be seen 
from the mast-head. The new ice squeezed in 
some places a dozen thicknesses ; and a consi- 
derable pressure came me the ship. 

“‘ No alteration took place all the following 


day, excepting the breaking oat of a vein of 
water, here and there, at a distance from us. 
The ice immediately around was heavy, com- 
pact, and stationary. Many of the hummocks 
of ice were at least twenty feet high; and 
the general thickness of the pieces alongside of 
the ship was from twenty to thirty feet. Some 





receding | 
evening, became universally covered with ice | 





of these hummocks seemed to be of recent 
roduction, and a few, of no inconsiderable 
Ik, were thrown up within a mile of where 
the Baffin lay. Latitude observed 79° 30’,”— 
pp- 50, 51. 


During this irksome suspension of 
labour, Captain Scoresby made some 
curious experiments in the develop- 
ment of magnetism in steel, of which 
the following is partially the result. 


‘* The immoveable state of the Baffin at this 
time, however irksome and productive of 
anxiety, was such as to render any exertion for 
our relief or extrication perfectly useless: but 
this total suspension of ordinary duties, gave 
time and opportunity for scientific researc 
My attention, when thus unoccupied by the 
management of the ship, had for some time 
been employed in making preparations for ex- 
periments on an original mode of developi 
magnetism in steel, the application of whi 
might occasionally prove of considerable im- 
portance at sea. An acconnt of some experi- 
ments on this subject, is already before the 
public ; but the application of the fundamental 
process to the construction of powerful and 
energetic magnets, was only made on the pre- 
sent voyage. 

‘« This fundamental process is the elicitation 
of magnetic energy by percussion. For this 
omg soft steel is employed, which is capa- 

le of retaining for some time the magnetic 
virtue developed in it, instead of iron, in which 
it is extremely evanescent, or hard steel, in 
which itis wtiegpeat meee been The 
first step in the process is to hammer an iron 
or steel poker, or other rod of similar metal, of 
considerable size, while held in a vertical 
sition, or, what is better, in the direction of the 
dipping-needle, by a few smart blows on the 
end ; this will render the rod or poker sensibl 
magnetic. If a soft steel bar be now iecall 
on the top of the poker, and hammered on the 
upper end, while both the poker and the bar 
are held vertically, or in the direction the dip~ 
ping-needle assames, it immediately acquires 
a considerable attractive force, the upper end 
becoming a south pole, and the lower end a 
north pole.”—pp. 51-53. 

Proceeding on their voyage for the 
double purpose of catching whales, 
and of discovering, if possible, the 
shores of Old Greenland, on the 8th 
of June they made the eastern coast of 
this long-lost country, The vast 
masses of ice, however, which every 
where intercepted their progress, pro- 
hibited at present all access, so that it 
was not until the 20th of July that 
Captain Scoresby was able to ap- 
proach it. Of its appearance and cha- 
racter he gives the following descrip- 
tion :— 

“The land at this time surveyed and pro- 
jected (including fifteen miles of coast to the 
southward and twenty-five to the northward, ) 
is mountainous, , and sterile in the ex- 
treme. Nothing can be conceived more rugged 
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than it is; yet nothing that I have ever seen 
equals it in bold grandeur, and interesting cha- 
racter. There is nothing in it that is tame, 
smooth, or insignificant. The mountains con- 
sist of an innumerable series of elevated peaks, 
cones, or pyramids, with the most rugged as- 
semblage of sharp rocks jutting from the 
sides, They take their rise from the very 
beach, and ascend by steep and precipitous 
cliffs. Most generally, they have obtuse or 
rectangular summits, with equally sloping 
sides, and acuminated crests; but some of 
them have acute terminations of a very extra- 
ordinary appearance. Most of the summits 
from latitude 70° 33’, to 71° 12’, are sur- 
mounted by ranges of vertical pinnacles, so 
uniform and parallel, as to resemble ranks of 
soldiers. These pinnacles, in a mountain in 
latitade 71° 13’ N. consist of six or seven tall 

rallel chimneys, increasing progressively in 
feight, and forming a beautiful series; and 
although they are probably of the height of 
near 500 feet above the connected summit of 
the mountain, they stand singly and detached 
from each other.”—pp. 177, 178. 

‘* Being anxious to land upon a coast, on 
which no navigator (a whale-fisher or two per- 
haps excepted) had ever set foot, I thought 
this a favourable opportunity for gratifying my 
curiosity. This curiosity was heightened 
almost to the utmost pitch, by the historical 
recollections of the Icelandic colonies that had 
at a remote period been ens a few degrees 
to the southward, upon the same line of coast, 


—and particularly by the hope which I could 
not avoid indulging, that I might be able to dis- 


cover some traces of those hardy people, the 
fate of whom, for near four centuries, has been 
a problem of such intense and almost universa! 
interest. An additional interest attached to 
the investigation of this country (if the interest 
excited by the above considerations were capa- 
ble of augmentation, ) was the circumstance of 
the singular and total failure of the many at- 
tempts of the Danes to reach this coast, for the 
recovery of the ancient colonies, together 
with the peculiar enjoyment that necessarily 
arose out of the conviction, that the shore on 
which I designed to land was entirely unknown 
to Europeans, and totally ——- 

«* As we stood in, I obtained several series 
of bearings of headlands, &c. with altitudes of 
the sun for the longitude, designed for the ex- 
tension of my,survey. Finding the coast bold, 
we reached within three quarters of a mile of 
the beach, where we had sounding in 25 fa- 
thoms: the weather being then extremely fine, 
and highly favourable for my purpose, I took a 
boat at 54 P. M. and proceeded to the shore. I 
landed in fifteen minutes on a rocky point, 
named Cape Lister, (after a reverend friend, ) 
lying in latitude 70° 30’, and longitude 21° 30’ 
w. The coast here having changed its moun- 
tainous character, and become more level to- 
wards the south and west, we were enabled to 
reach the top of the cliff, which was only 300 or 
400 feet high, and to travel along its brow to 
the westward. The rocks we ascended con- 
sisted chiefly of hornblende, in sharp, angular, 
irregular masses, mach broken, with some of 
the same rock, of the slaty kind, containing 
much mica, and veins of feldspar. The brow 
of the cliff, instead of soil and verdure, pre- 
sented either a naked or lichen-clad pavement 
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of loose angular stones. Most of these, con- 
sisting principally of white quartz, with inter- 
mixed masses of sienite and hornblende-rock, 
had suffered so little from exposure to the at- 
mosphere for numerous ages, excepting as to 
fracture, that their angles were as sharp as if 
they had been newly broken. Bordering the 
sea, these stones were almost enveloped ina 
covering of black lichens ; bat on ascending 
over a sheet of snow to a superior eminence, 
the lichens became much !ess abundant. The 
almost total want of soil was an effectual pre- 
ventive to verdure; the vegetation was there- 
fore confined to a few hardy lichens, with an 
occasional tuft of the Andromeda tetragona, 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, Papaver nudicaale, and 
Ranunculus nivalis. 

‘« Sending the boat along shore, I traced the 
hill towards the west for three or four miles, 
passing over a continued surfuce of loose 
stones, or over beds of ice and syow, and then 
descended near Cape Swainson, towards the 
beach, consisting here of a strip of flat strand, 
about a furlong in breadth. Here, the first 
interesting object was discovered, consisting 
of a circle of stones, so artificially placed, that 
there could be no doubt but it was the work 
of man ; and soon afterwards other appearances 
of manual arrangement were met with. These 
were the remains of habitations, consisting of 
two circular walls, or insome places merely of 
rows of stones, inclosing a clear area of about 
five yards in diameter, faia out exactly in the 
manner in which the Esquimaux prepare the 
ground for their summer huts. Besides these, 
there were several hollow tumali, neatly arched 
in the form of a bee-hive, with an opening 
either at the top or on one side. These resem- 
bled the stores wherein the Esquimaux are 
known to deposit the produce of their fishing 
or hunting, when too considerable for present 
use. They varied in size from 24 to 4} feet, 
interior diameter. The principal part of these 
remains occurred on the west side of Cape 
Swainson, where also some other still more 
striking evidences of recent inhabitation were 
found. These consisted of two cavities, in- 
closed by stones, on the edge of a bank, that 
had been employed as fire-places, and in which 
were the remains of the fuel that had been used 
in them, consisting of charred drift wood, with 
half-burnt moss,and a quantity of ashes. The 
latter, being of so light a nature as to be liable 
to be carried away by the melting of snow 
about them, impressed me with the opinion, 
that they had not been here during the preced- 
ing winter, but that the persons whe used these 
simple contrivances for fire-places, must have 
been on the spot even in the present summer. 
As there were no permanent residences to be 
found, this place appeared to have been either 
resorted to as a summer fishing-station by 
some of the natives, or touched at, in their ex- 
cursions along the coast. In addition to these 
evidences of the present existence of inhabit- 
ants, we met with several pieces of bone and 
wood, which had_undergone artificial fabrica- 
tion ; and also the head of an arrow or small 
dart, rather neatly made of bone, armed with a 
small piece of iron. It is difficult to say whe- 
ther this iron was native, or whether it was 
carried on shore in the timbers of some wreck. 
The manufacture was a good deal similar to 
that of the iron implements of the Arctic High- 
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landers, discovered by Captain Ross; and it 
is not improbable bat it had a similar origin. 
The state and situation in which it was found, 
indicated that it had not been long out of use. 
It was found lyingin a little cavity of the rock, 
where we first landed, in a pool of sea-water; 
yet it was not greatly corroded by rust. On 
the contrary, it was so little acted upon, that 
it did not seem to have Jain many months.” — 


. 188. 

“ Near the southern extremity of Perspec- 
tive Ridge, Il landed, on the afternoon of the 
25th, at Cape Hope. I selected this spot, on 
account of an irregular rocky point jutting into 
the sea, which promised to afford something 
more interesting in the mineralogy, than the 
adjoining flat shore: buat this was not par- 
ticularly the case, the rocks being entirely | 
primitive, and resembling those at Cape | 
Lister. 

‘Again we discovered traces of inhabitants, 
in the remains of s -buts and tumuli, 
similar to those before observed. We also ob- 
tained several fragments of the horns of rein- 
deer, which had been artificially divided ; with 
human bones, and the bones of dogs, hares, and 
some other quadruped. The skull) of a dog was 
found ina small grave, which was probably that 
of a child, as Crantz informs us, in his excellent | 
«« History of Greenland,” that the Greenlanders | 
lay a dog’s head by the grave of a child, con- | 
sidering that, as a dog can find its way every | 
where, it will shew the ignorant babe the way | 
to the land of souls. 

“‘Phere were very few living creatures to be | 
seen, excepting insects ; scarcely any birds, and | 
no quadrupeds, but three white hares (Lepus 
glacialis of Leach,) one of which I shot. It | 
was a young animal, not larger than a rabbit. 
The eyes were of a brown colour. The far was 
extremely fine and soft; the colour entirely 
white. The flesh was remarkably fair and well | 
flavoured. It proved the most delicious eating | 
of any of the produce of the polar countries i | 
ever tasted. The insects were numerous, con- | 
sisting of mosquitoes, and several species of 
butterflies. 

«The beat among the rocks was most op- 
pressive; so much so, that my excursion was | 
mew contracted, and my research limited, | 

y the painfal languor which the uncommonly | 
high temperature produced. Unfortanately I 
had no thermometer with me, but I think the 
temperatare could not be below 70° ; to my 
feelings, it was equal to the greatest heat of | 
summer in England. Its effect on the vegeta- 
tion was indeed so great, that most ofthe plants | 
met with had already seeded, and some were | 
quite dried and decayed.—pp. 203, 204.” 

‘Traces of inhabitation, some of them re- 
cent, occurred all over the plain at the foot of 
Neill’s Cliffs. The most considerable and 
striking, consisted of the remains of a hamlet, 
composed of nine or ten buts in close combina- 
tion, besides many others scattered about the 
margin of the flat. This place, indeed, afforded 
the most admirable site that could have been 
selected, for the structures used by the Esqui- 
maux for their winter’s residences; being ele- 
vated aboat 50 feet above the beach, perfectly 
dry, and presenting a rapid slope towards the 
river that limits the plain on the south side, 
and towards the beach which forms the eastern 
boundary. The roofs of all the hats had either 
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been removed or bad fallenin; what remained, 
consisted of an excavation in the ground at 
the brow of the bank, gbout 4 feet in depth, 
15 in length, and 6 to 9 in width. The sides of 
each hut were sustained by a wall of rough 
stones, and the bottom appeared to be gravel, 
clay, and moss. The, access to these huts, 
after the manner of the Esquimacx, was a hori- 
zontal tunnel, perforating the ground, about 15 
feet in length, opening at one extremity on the 
side of the bank, into the external air, and, at 
the other, communicating with the interior of 
the hut. This tunnel was so low, that a person 
must creep on bis hands and knees to get into 
the dwelling; it was roofed with slabs of stone 
and sods. This kind of hut being deeply sank 
in the earth, and being accessible only by a 
subterranean passage, is generally considered 
as formed altogether under ground. As, in- 
deed, it rises very little above the surface, and 
as the roof, when entire, is generally covered 
with sods, and clothed with moss or grass, it 
partakes so much of the appearance of the rest 
of the ground, that it can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from it. I was much strack by its 
admirable adaptation to the nature of the cli- 
mate, and the circumstances of the inhabitants. 
The uncivilized Esquimaux, using no fires in 
these habitations, bat only lamps, which serve 
both for light and for warming their victuals, 
require, in the severities of winter, to econo- 
mize, with the greatest care, such artificial 
warmth as they are able to produce in their 
huts. For this purpose, an under-gronnd 
dwelling, defended from the penetration of the 
frost by a roof of moss and earth, with an ad- 
ditional coating of a bed of snow, and preserv- 
ed from the entrance of the piercing wind, by 
a long subterranean tunnel, without the possi- 
bility of being annoyed by any draught of air, 
but what is voluntarily admitted,—forms one 
of the best contrivances, which, considering the 
limited resources and the unenlightened state 
of these people, could possibly have been 
adopted.” —pp. 208, 209. 

‘In the hamlet now described, six of the 
huts were in a row,and very near together, on 
the southern bank of the plain, with openings 
or tannels pointing tothe southward : the east- 
ernmost of these was at the corrier of the bank, 
where it began to trend to the northward ; and, 
near this, were three others, on the eastern 
bank, with their entrances obliquely directed 
towards the south or south-east. 

** Adjoining the huts, there were numerous 
excavations on the ground, that had apparently 
been employed for stores, and other offices. 
There were also several tumuli, and a consider- 
able number of graves scattered about the ham- 
let. Many of the ves were immediately 
behind the hats; others were among them, or 
in front; and two or three were found in the 
floors of some of the older looking huts, which 
had probably become the burying-places of the 
last of the occupiers. These graves, in gene- 
ral, contained homan bones. A very perfect 
skull was taken out of one of them, which, con- 
taining a fine set of teeth, with the dentes sapi- 
entes just protruding, and being of a small size, 
was supposed to have been a female of about 
twenty years of age. Many of the graves con- 
tained, in addition to the human bones, frag- 
ments of the implements used by the natives 
in Ly fishing and hunting. Among these, 
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were a few pieces of ‘‘unicorn’s horn,” (the 
tocth of the narwal;) some branches of the 
rein-deer’s horn; and several bits of wood that 
had undergone a rude sort of fabrication. 
These deposites of useful utensils, was an addi- 
tional characteristic of the habits of the Esqui- 
maax. This people, it is well known, in their 
nataral and totally uncultivated state, are of 
opinion, that they shall require their imple- 
ments for their maintenance after death. The 
highest virtue, in the opinion of many Esqui- 
maux, consisting in adexterous, successful, 
and industrious application to the business of 
hanting, &c. ; and the best of their enjoyments, 
in connection with the support of life, bein 
derived from the prodace of their sealing an 
hanting,—they rest their title to happiness, in 
another state of existence, to the greatness of 
their exploits, or to the hardships they may 
have suffered ; and they make the enjoyments 
of their Elysium to consist in a perpetual day 
and endless summer; and, above all, in “‘ an 
exuberance of fowls, fishes, rein- deer, and their 
beloved seals,” which are to be caught without 
toil. Some, indeed, believe that these animals 
will be provided, and cooked for them, without 
any care of their own; bat others, less sanguine 
in their expectations, consider that they shall 
i ow their spears and darts to kill them 
(which are, therefore, buried along with 
them, when they die,) but that they will be 
in such abundance as to render the capture of 
them rather an occupation of pleasure than of 
labour. 

“In some of the graves that we examined, 
pieces of seal-skin or deer-skin were found 
among the bones: these were evidently the 
remains of the dresses in which the bodies had 
been interred. The graves were all dug in the 
earth, not built above the surface, as is the 
practice in rocky districts, and were covered 
over with slabs of sand-stone or slate, with 

ieces of wood or bone laid across; and the 

ottom of many was lined with clay-slates. In 
all the human skulls found, it was remarked 
that the chin was very prominent, and the fore- 
head greatly retreating. 

‘*Namerous pieces of rein-deers’ horns were 
found about the hamlet. These had been artifi- 
cially divided, in a manner that I should think 
peculiar to these people. Not having any in- 
strument of the nature of a saw, the natives 
evidently effect the division of hard bones by 
drilling rows of contiguous holes. In this way, 
branches had been separated from the rein- 
deers’ horns; and even longitudinal sections 
of unicorns’ horns, of more than two inches in 
diameter, had been accomplished. As this 
Jatter substance is a real ivory, and conse- 
cn hard and close-grained, it cannot he 

rilled, I imagine, but with the use of iron. I 
sought in vain for any thing like a drill; bat 
these instruments being probably of great value 
to the natives, had been carefally collected 
when the hamlet was deserted, and only the 
less important articles left behind. On some 
pieces of ivory and bone that we found, there 
Were evident marks of an axe, or other sharp 
tool. It might, however, have been formed of 
stone, as the impression was not decidedly that 
of an iron instrament. Two axes made out of 
bone were picked up; and several bits of 
wood, rather rudely cnt, and partly fabricated 
into domestic utensils, by burning. 








“Among the bones discovered in the hamlet, 
we could distinguish those of seals, walrusses, 
bears, rein-deer, dogs, narwals, and whales. 
The thigh-bone of some large animal was also 
met with the species of which we could not 
determine. 

«¢The number of inhabitants that have, at 
no very distant period, resided in Jameson's 
Land, must have been very considerable, since 
the remains of hats, with graves, were found 
all along the shore, in almost every place suit- 
able for their erection.” —pp. 210-214. 


Of the vegetable and animal produac- 
tions found on this forlorn coast, Cap- 
tain Scoresby gives an interesting ac- 
count, but our limits will not permit us 
to follow him in his researchec. Vari- 
ous other subjects, equally worthy of 
observation, equally important, and 
not less entertaining, are introduced 
into this volume. With several of 
these we conceive that our readers 
will feel highly gratified ; we therefore 
hope to resume this article in our en- 
suing number. 


( To be concluded tn our next. ) 
a 


Review.—The Geography and Statis- 
tics of America and the West Indies, 
exhibiting a correct account of the dis- 
covery, settlement, and progress of the 
various kingdoms, states, and provinces 
of the Western’ Hemisphere, to the 
year 1822. By H.C. Carey andJ. Lea, 
Philadelphia, with Additions rela- 
tive to the new States of South Ame- 
riea, &c. illustrated by maps, charts, 
and plates. 8vo. pp. 483. Sher- 
wood, Jones, and Co, Paternoster- 
row, London. 1823. 


Tue publishers of this book tell us in 
their advertisement, that they “ sub- 
mit this work to the notice of the Bri- 
tish public, as containing a greater 
body of information relative to the 
Western Continent and its adjacent 
islands, than is to be found in any 
other single volume.” To those who 
are acquainted with the ingenuity dis- 
played in bookmaking, the intrigues 
of trade, and the practice of puffing, 
such pretensions as the preceding ad- 
vertisement contains, will be viewed 
in a very suspicious light. It was 
under such impressions that the edi- 
tors’ claims appeared to us; at once 
exciting our doubts, creating a few 
contortions of countenance, and giving 
motion to our risible muscles. It is, 
however, but an act of justice to ac- 
knowledge the impropriety of thus in- 
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dulging a disposition to prejudge a 
work, and to confess, after a careful 
perusal of its numerous contents, that 
we believe the advertiser has spoken 
nothing more than the truth. 

It is not to be expected, that in a 
work containing less than five hundred 
pages, the authors should be able to 
enter into any elaborate detail. This, 
both from their circumscribed limits, 
and the variety of essential matter 
which called for their attention, they 
have carefully avoided. The type 
however, being of the smaller size, and 
the pages fully crowded, they have 
been able to include a larger quantity, 
than in many modern catchpenny pub- 
lications has’ been expanded into 
three or four volumes of equal magni- 
tude, and more flattering promise. 

In the route which the authors pur- 
sue, they first give a general descrip- 
tion of America, including the outlines 
of its political divisions, and varied 
aspect. Thence, confining themselves 
to North America, they ndtice the 
British possessions and the United 
States. Mexico and the West India 
Islands next claim their attention, and 
from these they proceed to traverse 
the less frequented regions of South 
America. Of each kingdom, state, 
and province, they then give the local 
delineation and character, including 
its situation, boundary, and extent; 
the face of the country, lakes, rivers, 


mountains ; and natural curiosities, if 


any are included within the territory ; 
its climate, local divisions, and popu- 
lation, principal towns, commerce, 
government, and religion; concluding 
the whole with an historical sketch 
that embraces its discovery, settle- 
ment, revolutions, progress, and pre- 
sent condition. From this plan, occa- 
sional deviations are made, the num- 
ber of topics that come under consi- 
deration, varying with local circum- 
stances, and remarkable occurrences. 
Having thus given an outline of this 
work, several extracts have a right to 
demand an appearance as specimens 
of the authors’ diligence in research, 
and talents in executing the task in 
which they have engaged. Of these, 
however, our limits admonish us to 
be sparing; and where scarcely any 
motive for preference appears, it is 
not easy to make a selection, that will 
at once gratify the reader, and do jus- 
tice to the authors, without advancing 
beyond our prudential boundaries. 
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To accommodate all parties, we pass 
over the historical sketch of Peru, on 
which we had first fixed, and select 
that of New Granada, which is sub- 
joined :— 


“The coasts of New Granada, which border 
on the Caribbean Sea, were first visited by 
Columbus, daring his fourth voyage. Sailin 
from Spain to the West Indies, he arriv 
with his fleet at St. Domingo, where, having 
been refused permission to enter, he was 
obliged to stand to the west ; and, after sailing 
in this direction for a few days, discovered a 
little island off the Cape of Honduras, where 
his brother landed, and traded with the natives. 
Prosecuting their voyage, they touched at the 
cape itself, on which they landed to take pos- 
session for the crown of Spain. After per- 
forming this ceremony, the fleet proceeded 
along the shore, and was compelled by the 
easterly winds to double a cape, which the 
pilots performing with difficulty, gave it the 
name of Cape Gracias 4 Dios. Columbus 
touched in the course of the voyage at Vera- 
gua, Nombre de Dios, Belos, Porto Bello, and 
many other places. At Veragua he sent his 
brother up into the country to search for gold, 
and Bartholomew retarning with a consider- 
able quantity, the admiral wished to have 
™ a colony here: bat after several fruit- 
ess attempts, abandoned the design. Ojeda 
and Amerigo Vespucci, as well as many other 
adventurous persons, followed Colambus in 
exploring parts of the coast of New Granada, 
and pom css gave the first regular descrip- 
tion of the people who inhabited its shores. 

“In the year 1508, Ojeda and Nicuessa ob- 
tained from the Spanish crown extensive 
grants in this district and the adjoining coun- 
try. Ojeda had the country from Cape de la 
Vela to the Gulf of Darien included in his 


charter, which tract was to be styled New An- 





3 and N was appointed to go- 
vern from the Gulf of Darien to Cape Gracias 
4 Dios; the territory included within these 
points to be named Golden Castile. Soon 
after the arrival of Ojeda at Carthagena, he 
impradently attacked the natives, and lost the 
greater part of his men; but was fortunately’ 
relieved by the arrival of Nicuessa: he then 
went to the Galf of Darien, and established a 
colony on the eastern promontory, which he 
named St. Sebastian. The new colony was 
redaced to sach distress in a short time, that 
it was determined to proceed to Carthagena: 
but while on their passage they met with two 
vessels bringing supplies ; and returning to St. 
Sebastian, found their town destroyed by the 
natives. The whole colony then sailed to the 
river of Darien, where they attacked and con- 
quered an Indian tribe, and founded a town, 
which they named Santa Maria del Darien. In 
the mean time Nicuessa endeavoured to esta- 
blish a colony at Nombre de Dios: but a de- 
putation being sent to request bim to assume 
the government, (Ojeda having died,) he re- 
paired thither: bat on his arrival, found that 
great dissensions had arisen ~~ 4 the colo- 
nists; who, instead of appointing him to the 
government, put him in a decayed-vessel, and 
sent him to sea, where he is sapposed to have 
perished. 
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“The province of Terra Firma, inclading 
both the grants of Nicnessa and Ojeda, was 

iven by a subsequent charter, in 1514, to Pe- 
dre Arias de Avila, under whose government 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the discoverer of the 
South Sea, was beheaded on account of a re- 
volt. Under the orders of Avila, the western 
coast of Panama, Veragua, and Darien, was 
explored as far north as Cape Blanco, and the 
town of Panama was founded. In 1536, Se- 
bastian de Benalcarar, one of the officers who 
accompanied Pizarro in the expedition to 
Peru, effected the conquest and colonization of 
the southern internal provinces of New Gra- 
nada; whilst Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesaila, 
who had been sent by Lugo, the admiral of the 
Canaries, overran the northern districts from 
Santa Marta. They met with considerable 
opposition from the natives: bat finally suc- 
ceeded in reducing the country, and the whole 
was formed into a kingdom, and governed by 
a captain-general, appointed in 1547; to check 
whose power, the royal audience was esta- 
blished, of which he was, however, made pre- 
sident. 

**In the year 1718, New Granada was form- 
ed into a viceroyalty. This form of govern- 
ment continued until 1724, when the captain- 
generalship was restored; bat, in 1740, the 
viceroyalty was re-established. Under this 
system, the evils of which were of a very 
grievous nature, the inhabitants of New Gra- 
nada continued until the invasion of Spain by 
the French. The desire of independence had 
long been prevalent; but it was not until 
1816, that it began to be publicly avowed. 
The juntas then chosen were composed of per- 
sons generally favourable to independence. A 
Congress from the different provinces or de- 
partments of the viceroyalty soon afterwards 
assembled, and in 1811, a formal declaration 
of independence was made. The country has 
since that period passed through many vicissi- 
tades of fortune. The cause of freedom and 
that of the royalists have been alternately tri- 
umphant, and many frightful scenes of rapine 
and bloodshed have occurred. In 1816, a de- 
cisive action was fought between the indepen- 
dents and a Spanish army under Morillo, which 
ended in the total defeat of the former, and the 
dispersion of the Congress. After remaining 
onder the dominion of the royalists for three 
years, Granada was again emancipated by the 
army of Bolivar, who entered Santa Fe in 
August, 1819. His successes since that pe- 
sa have been uniform and brilliant; and at 
the beginning of the year 1822, the only point 
occupied by the Spanish armies was the isth- 
mus of Panama. In December, 1819, an 
union was effected with Venezuela in one re- 
public.” —pp. 419-421. 


The maps and plates included in 
this work, which are eighteen in num- 
ber, appear to have been executed 
with fidelity and care. These are of 
much importance, tending to illustrate, 
by actual exhibition, the descriptions 
that are given of various parts and 
places. The maps of South America 
mark the progress of the astonishing 
revolutions which have lately prose- 


~ Review—Short and Plain Discourses. 
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cuted their march through that vast 
country, and extended to the late 
Spanish dominions in Mexico. One 
map, containing the pantography of 
American history, and including the 
discovery of its various islands, states, 
territories, and dominions, together 
with an account of the most remark- 
able events that have occurred from 
those early periods until 1821, will be 
found particularly interesting. 

In reference to commerce, natural 
productions, revolutions, and general 
history, there is scarcely a question 
that can be proposed, to which an an- 
swer may not be found in this volume. 
This declaration will supersede the 
necessity of all further recommenda- 
tion. 


a 


Review.—Short and Plain Discourses 
Sor the use of Families. By the Rev. 
Thomas Knowles, B. A. In 3 vols. 
12mo. pp. 306. 304. 301. Simphkin 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Hall-court, 
London. 1823. 





THESE discourses, which are fifty-four 
in number, the author dedicates to his 
parishioners, allotting one for every 
Sunday throughout the year, and re- 
serving the two surplus ones for 
Christmas-day and Good Friday. 

Being written for a plain people, 
Mr. Knowles has adopted a simple 
style of language, in which to commu- 
nicate his thoughts; and the divisions, 
and brevity of his discourses, concur 
in his laudable design. In the ar- 
rangement of his matter, the author 
has carefully avoided all critical mi- 
nutiz, and perplexing peculiarities, 
seizing only those obvious divisions 
which would appear natural to any 
ordinary mind, without regarding the 
specific number of secondlys and third- 
lys, in the buckram of which, most of 
our modern sermons come simpering 
before the public. 

The subjects chosen for these ser- 
mons, are in general adapted for prac- 
tical utility in common life; but no- 
thing like a regular series appears, to 
accommodate system with attendance 
through its regular movements. In 
some instances this seems to have 
been neglected, to a degree not alto- 
gether to be commended. 

Of doctrines, but few features of 
any peculiar creed are permitted to 
peep upon us. These, together with. 
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all controverted points, the author has 
wisely kept out of sight, invariably 
recommending practical godliness, as 
the only legitimate evidence of a heart 
renewed by divine grace. On the sub- 
ject of experimental religion, Mr. 
Knowles has not enlarged so much as 
its importance seemed to demand, and 
as the scope of three volumes would 
amply afford. The reason of this 
omission it is not our province to ex- 
plore, though we can hardly conceive 
that it has arisen from an aversion to 
the subject, through a design to re- 
duce the gospel of Christ to a mere 
system of morals, such as Seneca 
might have taught, without the aid of 
inspiration. 

If we turn from doctrines to cere- 
monies and rites, the Church of Eng- 
land occupies the most prominent sta- 
tion, and nothing is visible beyond 
her pale, that bears any resemblance 
to religion. It is, however, but fair 
to state, that of sects and parties the 
author has not taken any dishonour- 
able views. They are neither recom- 
mended nor degraded, but are left 
among the nonentities to which lan- 
guage has not given any names. 

These volumes contain many excel- 
lencies, and we doubt not, that, to the 
class of society for whom they were 
intended, they will prove useful, and 
in some respects: highly interesting. 
At the same time we cannot conceal 
our fear, that, throughout the whole, 
there is a degree of languor and in- 
animation, which will partially defeat 
the author’s benevolent purposes. The 
body is before us; but it wants the 
quickening spirit, to communicate a 
vigorous impulse to the heart. 


I 


Review.—Essays and Sketches, in 
Prose. By George Milner, Jun. 
Author of ** Stanzas written on a 
Summer’s Evening, and other Poems.” 
8vo. . 172. Longman, Hurst, & 
Co.; Taylor § Hessey ; and Cowie & 
Co. London. 1823. 


THis is not the first time that Mr. 
Milner has appeared before us in the 
character of an author. On former 
occasions we perused his productions 
with pleasure, and from that circum- 
stance were induced to notice them 
in a favourable manner; nor will this 
volume place the writer in a contemp- 
tible light. 
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The subjects of this volume are 
eight in number:—A Chapter on Fame 
—Helen Lefevre—Remarks on the 
Genius and Writings of the late Henry 
Kirke White—Recollections—Leslie,a 
Fragment—Observations on Poetry— 
A Village Church-yard—and a Sketch 
of the Early Life of Andrew Hopeful, , 

In the “ Chapter on Fame,” there 
are many good thoughts, and, with re- 
gard to authors, with some few excep- 
tions, we are disposed to admit it as 
“the universal passion.” But we 
have our doubts, whether in works of 
benevolence, and in the social chari- 
ties of life, the same principle predo- 
minates, as with the poet, when he 
attempts to ascend Parnassus. On 
this point, a want of discrimination 
appears. _ 

The story of “ Helen Lefevre” is 
pathetic, but it contains little variety 
of incident, and no unexpected tarns, 
and unforeseen events, either to retard 


|or to accelerate the catastrophe in 


which it terminates. It is interspersed 
with several of the flowers of diction, 
and diversified with some sentimental 
reflections. 

Mr. Milner’s “ Remarks on the Ge- 
nius of Henry Kirke White,” are strict- 
ly just, and particularly pleasing be- 
cause they are so. They will be per- 
used with approbation, and probably 
most readers will regret that they have 
not been more extended. 

The “ Recollections” refer chiefly to 
early days and early associations ; 
and, to the period of progressive child- 
hood, the author assigns the happiest 
season of life. 

The tale of “ Leslie” is interesting, 
and, in many of its features, exhibits 
but too genuine a picture of human 
life; but, in the latter part, it bears 
too strong a resemblance to the man- 
ner of Sterne. 

The author’s “ Observations on Po- 
etry” shews that he has made this art 
a subject of peculiar stady. In many 
of his remarks he has evinced a nice 
discrimination of jadgment, and has 
expressed his opinion in a happy se- 
lection of expression; but, on perus- 
ing what he has written, the reader 
will be ready toexclaim with Rasselas 
—‘*I am convinced that no man can 
be a poet.” 

The “ Village Church-yard” con- 
tains many natural reflections, which 
the surrounding scenery and accamu- 
lated objects are calculated to excite. 
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The whole are of a pensive character, 
and so introduced as to awaken a 
consciousness of human mortality, and 
to carry our views beyond the grave. 
These reflections conclude with a me- 
lancholy tale. 

The “‘ Sketch of the Early Life of 
Andrew Hopeful,” is an attempt at 
the. humorous mode of thinking and 
style of writing. In both of these the 
author has succeeded in a tolerable 
degree ; but the fate of poor Andrew 
is finally left undecided. 

The various articles which are com- 

rised, in this volume, appear in the 
‘orm of short essays, without profess- 
ing to be profound, or to examine the 
subjects in all their brarches and 
bearings. Viewed as a whole, the 
volume is both amusing and instrac- 
tive, and in several parts it contains 
poetical images, though expressed in 
the language of prose. From this ar- 
tificial embellishment it will, however, 
derive less advantage, than from the 
judicious sentiments which it con- 
tains; but in their combined effect its 
value will be enhanced by the enter- 
tainment which they afford. 


ea I 


Review.—Recitations, humorous, se- 
rious, and satirical, in Verse ; &c. &e. 
with Strictures on Public Schools. 
By James Rondeau, Clayhill, En- 
field. 8vo. pp.170. Lackington & 

Co. London. 1822. 

Amonc the numerous articles which 

this volume comprises, the reader, we 

conceive, will be best pleased with a 

dialogue in prose. This dialogue, 

which introduces Pride and Prejudice 

combining to accomplish the ruin of a 

favourite son, contains some severe 

strictures on our public schools, and 
places the folly ofa rich and infatuated 
parent in a light that is at once: piti- 
able, but we fear too common. The 
conversation is conducted with spirit, 
and the characters that appear are 
well supported. The result exposes 
the folly of parents in supplying the 
extravagant demands of their chil- 
dren, both at school and at college, | 
by tracing the progress of profligacy 

through its various ramifications, to a 

fearful and melancholy issue; As a 

narrative, it is rather too highly sea- 

soned, and the catastrophe. involves 
too. many. lamentable: incidents: to 


imagery 





shelter itself under, the: sanctions of 
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probability. Through this excess it 
must lose in moral influence, rather 
more than it can gain by dramatic 
effect. 

In the poetical department, some of 
the early poems are respectable, con- 
taining a certain portion of hamour, 
and describing local scenes with a 
tolerable degree of precision ; though 
it must be confessed, that, on the 
whole, they are more likely to prove 
amusing than instructive. Scanty as 
this recommendation is, it is one to 
which all the latter pieces can lay but 
avery slender claim. An exception 
must, however, be made in favour of 
‘* The Silent Tormentor, a Tale.”— 
This contains a tedious portion of pro- 
voking prolixity, in a learned barber, 
when called on to shave a wealthy 
citizen, who was in haste to go on a 
courting expedition. The poetical 
part of this book will, in several places, 
excite the reader’s smile, but it can 
hardly expect to secure his serious 
approbation. 


a 


Review.—Matins and Vespers, with 
Hymns and occasional devotional 
Pieces. By John Bowring. 12mo. 
pp. 263. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
§ Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, 1823. 

Tue author informs us, in his preface, 

that “‘ these hymns were not written in 

the pursuit of fame or literarytriamph.” 

This is a good method to evince the 

moderation of pretension, and to avoid 

disappointment. : 

Of these Matins and Vespers, the 
first week is devoted to the spring; 
the second to summer; the third to 
autumn; and the fourth to winter. 
These are followed by sixteen miscel- 
laneous pieces, all of which are of a 
devotional character. 

In their respective departments, 
these compositions possess different 
degrees of merit; in some of which the 
true genius of poetry appears, while 
others must be content with the ho- 
nours that justice awards to medio- 
crity. A spirit of piety, of gratitude, 
and of strong moral feeling, however, 
rans through the whole, and this, toa 
truly devotional mind, will furnish a 
stronger recommendation than any 
which the embellishments of poetical 
might. afford: This is: not 
the first time that Mr. Bowring has 
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visited Parnassus, and held an inter- 
course with the muses. His book con- 
tains decisive evidence that he is con- 
versant with the spirit of poetry, 
which promises to crown him with ho- 
nours to which his modesty lays no 
claim. 
ed See 


Review.—Abel: a Mystery, intended 
as an Antidote to Lord Byron’s 
“* Cain,a Mystery.” By Philip Dixon 
Hardy. 18mo. Pp 80. Holdsworth, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1823. 





Our readers will find, by referring to 
col. 379 of our last volume, that we 
noticed, in terms of reprobation, the 
work to which this is intended as an 
antidote. We then stated, that the 
evident design of that work was to 
cast reflections on the moral govern- 
ment of God, and to bring Revelation 
into contempt. Entertaining, as we 
then did, this idea of ‘ Cain,” and 
haying now no reason to alter our 
opinion on the subject, we were led to 
look into the little volume before us 
with more than an ordinary degree of 
interest, feeling the importance of the 
author’s undertaking, and knowing the 
ability of the individual against whom 
he had to contend. We are assured, 
however, that with the volume of eter- 
nal truth as the foundation of his ar- 
guments, no one, in this cause, can 
ultimately fail in the object he has in 
view ; and ifour author fall below Lord 
Byron in the force of his images, or in 
beauty of description, he has the satis- 
faction of knowing he has done his 
duty as a Christian, and that his vo- 
lume will be looked upon with greater 
regard by the wise and good, than 
that of the unfortunate and infidel 
nobleman to which he has replied. 

Similar to Lord Byron’s “ Cain,” 
this is a dramatic composition. The 
speakers are Abel, Cain, and Adan, 
—Michael, (an angel,) Satan, and 
Death,—and Eve and Adah. It is 
scarcely necessary to enter into an 
analysis of the part each character is 
called upon to act, as that must be 
present to every individual’s mind, 
upon looking at the above names, 
keeping in view, at the same time, the 
account given of the circumstances in 
the scriptures, and likewise that in 
the work of the celebrated German, 
Gessner... 

As a specimen of Mr. H.'s style, we 








give an extract, where Abel, and Mi- 

chael the angel, are conversing on the 

subject of original sin :— 
«« Abel.—It does seem hard 

That we should suffer, who had never sinn’d ; 

ms methinks, had been more just, at 
east 

As just, in punishing their crimes who sinn’d, 

Upon themselves, as now through countless 

8 

To visit all their race with lasting pain. 

Nor seems their crime deserving such a curse, 

As that denounced upon them—true, they ate 

An apple, which they should not—bat was this 

Slight aberration to be panish’d with 

Eternal misery to them and theirs? 
Michael.God form’d thy parents perfect ; 

made them happy, 

Without a want to be supply’d, and say, 

As their creator, bad he not a right 

To their obedience? he denied them not 

One real good—and when he plac’d the tree 

Of knowledge in the garden, ‘twas the test 

Of their obedience—to their own free will 

He left them, as he left the angelic orders, 

And, sinning, they deserv’d an equal ruin. 

Twas but an apple, say you ?—Trae ; the more 

Does man’s ingratitude appear, the less 

Can God be charged with his undoing ; when 

Th’ angels sinn’d, they sought to goin a 
throne— 

When man transgress’d, he knew not what he 
sought; 

The fruit seem’d fair, and he would try its 
virtues.” 
. . . * ° + 
A similar train of reasoning is car- 

ried on for some length, Michael fully 

satisfying any doubts that may arise in 

Abel’s mind on the goodness or justice 

of God, till, in reference to the death 

of Christ, Abel says:— 

“«——__--__—The tear of joy shall flow 


For such deliverance, and a song of praise 
For all the mercy God has shewn to man.” 


There is one considerable defect in 
this volume, that we must not omit to 
notice; which is, that, generally 
speaking, it is too prosaic ;—the above 
extract will prove the trath of this re- 
mark. It is certainly difficult for an 
author to make an argumentative 
poem other than prosaic ; but if a few 
poetical images had been judiciously 
interspersed, they would have relieved 
the mind considerably, and been a 
great addition to the work. 

In some instances, the author has 
forgotten the period of time in which 
he makes his characters speak, and 
has mingled with their ideas, thoughts 
only applicable to the present period ; 
the above extract furnishes an exam- 
ple, where we find Abel saying, ‘as 
now through ecuntless ages,” &e. which 
could not, with propriety, be said hy 
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him as a speaker, at that time, though 
now it may be perfectly correct. 

On the whole, we are glad that such 
a work as this has made its appear- 
ance; and we recommend it to our 
readers’ attention. Some of the cha- 
racters are well drawn, particularly 
Satan and Death, and occasionally 
Cain speaks in a manner that forcibly 
pictures the blackness of his heart. 
The death-scene of Abel appears 
rather deficient;—- but the author 
must have had to contend with many 
difficulties, in going over the ground 
so often trodden by his predecessors 
in the field of literature. These, how- 
ever, he has pretty successfully over- 
come, with the exception of a few in- 
stances only, which he has the can- 
dour to acknowledge in a note ap- 
pended to the volume. 


eB 


Review.—The Happy Christian, and 
Advantages of Sunday School In- 


struction, exemplified in a Memoir of 


the late Herbert Taylor. By W. 
Roby. 18mo. pp. 66. Westley, 
Stationer’s Court, London. 1823. 


THE advantagesoif Sunday schoolsare 
too fully known, to suffer any serious 
doubt to remain as to their utility. 
Many instances are on record of the 
benefits which they confer, and among 
them the “ Memoir of Herbert Tay- 
lor” is entitled to notice. His life fur- 
nishes another testimony to the power 
of saving grace, the first dawnings of 
which appeared in ,a Sunday School 
at Manchester. His christian charac- 
ter was consistent throughout his 
mortal career, which terminated in the 
23d year of his age. He departed 
this life with a hope full of immorta- 
lity. His memoir is both pleasing and 
instructive, and calculated to benefit 
the rising generation. 


a 


Review.—Universal Stenography, or a 
Practical System of Short-hand Wri- 
ting. By William Harding. pp. 24. 
Butterworth, Fleet-street, London. 
1823. 

Tue first part of this little work is 

founded on the general principles of 

the late Mr. Taylor, which, from their 
being so well known, require neither 
analysis nor elucidation. The re- 

maining portion includes such im- 





provements in the system as have 
been made since his treatise first ap- 
peared. The simplicity of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s plan gives it conciseness, which, 
by excluding extraneous matter, 
brings the whole within a narrow 
compass, and adds its diminutive 
price, which is three shillings, to its 
other recommendations. 


ee 


Review.—The Voice of the Vuudois, 
or the Maniac of the Vales, a Poem. 
pp. 44. Seeley § Son, Fleet-street, 
London. 1823. 

Tue Vaudois are a body of primitive 

Christians, that, from the apostolic 

ages, have, with some trifling inter- 

ruption, inhabited three beautiful val- 
leys in Piedmont. The following 
poem is founded on their retreat from 
their enemies in the seventeenth cen- 

tury, in consequence of which, 1500 

perished through famine. Four years 

afterwards they defeated their inva- 
ders, and retook their valleys, which 
they have ever since retained. 

In poetical merit, this poem is not 
unworthy of the cause which its author 
has espoused. His “incense kindled 
at the muse’s flame” is offered on the 
altar of Jehovah; but its brilliancy is 
somewhat tarnished, from being stain- 
ed with blood. 


i ae 


Review.—Sacred Fugitives, in Prose 
and Verse. By Ebenezer Dermer. 
18mo. pp. 210. Knight & Lacy, 
Paternoster-row, London, 1823. 





THe most remarkable thing in this 
work is its dedication, which is com- 
prised in the following words :—*To 
the blessing of God, the candour of 
Christians, the mercy of reviewers, 
and the liberality of the public, the 
following pages are tremblingly sub- 
mitted by the author.” The first sixty- 
eight pages contain prose, the remain- 
ing part poetry; but why this book 
should obtain the name of ‘ Sacred 
Fugitives,” we are at a Joss to com- 
prehend, unless it be, that the pieces, 
which are one hundred and six in 
number, are of a fugitive character. 
Of these compositions, every por- 
tion is decidedly of a religious cast, 
and this furnishes no contemptible 
recommendation. In a literary and 
poetical light, these pieces have a 
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sufficiency of excellence to preserve 
them from dishonour, but not enough 
to procure for them a passport to the 
temple of fame. 


A 


Review.—The Protestant Dissenters’ 
Catechism. pp.93. Offor, Newgate- 
street, London. 1823. 


From the seventeenth edition in which 
this little work now appears, we may 
fairly infer, that it possesses considera- 
ble merit, and that this merit has been 
appreciated by a discerning public. 


It is designed, exclusively, to. advo- | 


cate the cause of the Dissenters, in 
opposition to established rites; and he 
who looks upon it with any other 
expectations, will probably condemn 
it as deficient in liberality. It com- 
presses into a narrow compass, the 
most formidable objections that can 


be urged against theological coercion; times an oblation was required, which 


and. marshals the most forcible ar- 
guments, that toleration and liber- 
ty of conscience can enlist in their 
cause. 

i 


An Address to the Members of the Estab- 
lished Church. By the Rev. R. 
Bradley, Westley, Stationer’s-court, 
London. 1822. 

Tuis little pamphlet seems to have 

been written with much seriousness. 

It embraces several very important 

topics, and it will confer fame on the 


author, in proportion as it does good | 


to the reader, whose spiritual welfare 
it is calculated to promote. ° 
EI 


A Letter to the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning, &c. on the F sayay of Catholic 
Emancipation. By the Rev. R. Brad- 
ley, Manchester. Hatchard & Son, 
Piccadilly, London. 


Tuis is a spirited and serious address 
in behalf of the Protestant cause, de- 
precating the portentous evils that 
may be expected, should the Catho- 
lics gain that for which they are con- 
tending. 

een 


Answer to a Query respecting Mortuary 
Fees. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Si.—The following paper will, I 
hope, be foand to convey, im a form 
No. 53.—VoL., V. 


as concise as the subject permits, all 
the information desired by your cor- 
respondent, in col, 294, upon Mor- 
tuaries. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
C. 


There is some evidence, that in Bri- 
tain, at a very early era, a third part 
of the moveable goods of the deceased 
was allotted to the Church, at which, 
when living, he had been used to par- 
ticipate in the sacraments. This, as 
Landhurst supposes, was in addition 
to amortuary out of the residue of the 
dead man’s effects; but antiquaries of 
eyual authority conceive, that this 
portion was claimed at a period ante- 
cedent to the establishment of mortu- 
aries, which they consider to be com- 
positions for the third part before ex- 
acted. Certain it is, that in the Saxon 


was called pecunia sepulchralis, symbo~ 
lam anime; and sometimes by the 
more homely term of soul shot. This 
was established by the council of GEn- 





ham, and enforced by the laws of Ca- 
nute; and it appertained to that 


| church of which the deceased had been 


a member, whether he were there in- 
terred or not. Selden informs us, in 
his History of Tythes, 287, that it was 
the custom to bring the mortuary with 
the corse when buried, and that it was 
thence called a Corse present; and he 
cites, from an ancient record, a case, 
where a horse was presented on the 
day of burial, in the name of a mortu- 
ary, and received according to the 
custom of the land and of holy church. 
But Dr. Stillingfleet distinguishes be- 
tween mortuaries and corse presents; 
a mortuary being an unquestionable 
right of the church, due upon the 
death, and altogether independent.of 
the funeral ; and a corse present, as hé 
says, being a voluntary oblation ge- 
nerally offered at the time of burial, 
but not enforced as of strict obli- 
gation. 

The earliest written regulation that 
I have seen on the subject of niortua- 
ries, is, that of Walter Gray, legate 
and archbishop of York in the year 
1250, by which it is ordained, that in 
requiring mortuaries, custom, and the 
right of the church, be observed; 
“but so,” says the good archbishop, 
“that the rector, vicar, of chaplain, 





_ have the fear of God before his eyes 
2H 
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in making the demand.” That the 
clergy did not always regulate their 
claim by this holy principle, is appa- 
rent; for it is upon record, that in the 
parish of St. Rumald’s Kirk, and in 
other parishes within the archdeacon- 
ry of Richmond, in Yorkshire, the 
priest, at that period, not only receiv- 
ed, as a mortuary, two of the best ani- 
mals of which the deceased had been 
possessed, but demanded, in addition, 
a ninth part of all his moveable goods, 
if he had left a widow and children; a 
sixth part, if he had left a widow, but 
no child, or a child but no widow; and 
a third, if neither wife nor children 
had survived him. These claims of 
the churchmen were so oppressive to 
the inhabitants, that appeal was at 
length made to Rome ; and after issu- 
ing a commission to examine the 
causes of complaint, the Pope, in the 
year 1254, determined that the clergy, 
for the future, should receive only one 
of the two best animals, and, where a 
wife and children survived, a twelfth 
part of the moveable goods; when 
there was a wife but no child, ora 
child but no wife, a tenth; and in case 
there were neither wife nor child,a 
sixth part. 

In the year 1305, Robert de Win- 
chelsey, archbishop of Canterbury, to 
extinguish disputes, which were then 
prevalent, ordained, that if a man 
died, having three animals or more, 
the best being by law assigned to the 
lord for a heriot the’ second best 
should be reserved to the church 
where he received the sacraments 
while alive, for a mortuary. It appears, 
from the Constitutions of Simon Lang- 
ham, archbishop in the year 1367, 
that ‘‘some perverted this statute to a 
wrong sense,” and an authoritative 
interpretation of it, therefore, became 





necessary. ‘‘ Our predecessor,” says 
archbishop Langham, “‘ was very dili- | 
gent in consulting the salvation of | 
souls, because he considered that the | 
laity of both sexes, who were subject ; 
to him, had grievously offended, by | 
unjustly detaining their tithes and ob- 
lations, sometimes through ignorance, 
sometimes through negligence; and | 
he, prudently considering that the sin | 
is not forgiven till what has been taken | 
away be restored, did wholesomely 
ordain, that, as a composition for the 
tithes so withdrawn, the second best 
animal of the deceased should be paid 





to the injured church, although he 


have not inserted this reason in the 
statute.” After this preamble, the 
archbishop, with the approbation of 
the council, reiterates the decree of 
Robert de Winchelsey,and directs the 
mortuary, as ordained by him, to be 
rendered “as a recompense for tithes, 
as well predialas personal, withdrawn 
by the deceased, and as an oblation 
for the delivery of his own soul.” The 
ordinance then provides, that if two 
animals only be left, the church, in 
mercy, shall remit all claim ; and that 
upon the death of a married woman, 
no mortuary shall be taken, unless she 
have survived her husband one year, 
and continued during that time, as his 
widow, to govern the family. These 
provisions are, however, carefully ex- 
plained to be without prejudice to the 
‘* laudable custom” concerning mortu- 
aries prevailing within the archbi- 
shop’s own province, and in that pro- 
vince this previous and laudable cus- 
tom is still to be observed, whether the 
deceased die possessed of three ani- 
mals or not, and whether the husband 
or the wife die first. The constitution 
concludes, by pronouncing ecclesias- 
tical censures on all who infringe that 
ordinance. 

In the 21st of Henry VIII. an act of 
Parliament was passed for regulating 
mortuaries; from which it appears, 
that they had then become exceedingly 
burdensome, and were not only exces- 
sive in value, but were levied for per- 
sons who at their death were without 
property, and even for mere way faring 
men, in the places where it happened 
to them to die. To remedy this injus- 
tice, the act provides, that no mortu- 
ary whatever shall be taken, except in 
those places where the custom was 
already established; nor shall mortu- 
aries be demanded in more places than 
one, and in that one place but one 
mortuary; thatnone shall be demanded 
for a person not worth, at his death, ten 
marks; nor for any married woman or 
child, or any person not a housekeep- 
er; nor for any traveller in the place 
where he dies, but only in the place of 
his usual habitation: and that no 
higher mortuary shall be demanded 
in any case than the following, viz :— 
where the deceased was worth, in 
moveable goods, clear of all debts, ten 
marks; and under thirty pounds, three 
shillings and fourpence ; where he was 
worth thirty pounds, and less than 
forty pounds, six shillings and eight- 
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pence; and where he was worth forty 
pounds or upwards, ten shillings. 

It appears that the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Richmond preferred 
the decision of the Pope, in 1254, to 
the act of the Parliament of Henry 
VIII. in 1530; and, under pretence 
that the sums claimed by them were 
in the nature of a pension or portion, 
and not of a mortuary, they still con- 
tinued to enforce payment. This was 
remedied, and these exactions were 
prohibited, under pain of a proemu- 
nire, by the statute, 26 Henry VIII. 
cap. 15. In the dioceses of Bangor, 
Landaff, St. David’s, and St. Asaph, 
certain mortuaries, payable to the 
bishops on the death of clergymen, 
were preserved to them by the act of 
Henry VIII. and continued until the 
reign of queen Anne, when they were 
abolished by statute, and a compen- 
sation was awarded. On the death of 
a priest within the archdeaconry of 
Chester, it was also a custom preserv- 
ed by the act of Henry, that the bishop 
had for a mortuary his best horse, 
saddle, bridle, and spurs; his best 
gown or cloak; his best hat; his best 
upper garment under his gown; his 
tippet; andhis best signet or ring; 
but, by 28 George II. cap. 6, this 
mortuary was abolished, and the living 
of Wareham was annexed to the see 
of Chester, in compensation for the 
great loss which it had sustained in its 
revenues, by these sacrilegious inno- 
vations. 

The concise account of mortuaries, 
which I have here attempted to give, 
will, I believe, answer all the branches 
of the query proposed. It will be seen 
that these oblations were rendered be- 
fore the Reformation ; first, as a recom- 
pense for dues negligently or igno- 
rantly withholden by the departed ; 
and, secondly, in conformity with the 
superstition of the times, to relieve, by 
the prayers of the faithful, the impri- 
soned soul,— 


Condemn’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul deeds done in his days of nature 
Were burn’d and purg’d away: 


and that, since, through divine provi- 
dence, religion has been relieved of 
these follies, the mortuary fee is pay- 
able to the extent, and under the re- 
strictions, of the act of Henry VIII. in 
those places only, where, by custom 
previously to that time, mortuaries 
might be demanded. a 





Answer to Query 11. col. 100. 


“ Wuicn is the best mode of Dis- 
putation,—the socratic, the forensic, 
or academic?” 

J. S. would say—That the forensic 
mode is the fittest for the bar; that 
the socratic mode would be the best 
for waging metaphysical and theo- 
logical disputations ; and the acade- 
mic for carrying on controversies in 
natural philosophy and mathematics. 

GI 


ETERNAL SONSHIP OF CHRIST. 


’ Mr, Epbitor. 


Sir.—In looking over your number 
for February, of the present year, I 
noticed, in col. 168, a Review of Dr. 
Kidd’s Dissertation on the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ. On this contro- 
verted point I am not about to venture 
an opinion, but as that of the learned 
Parkhurst must be of considerable 
weight, by inserting the following 
short paragraph, 
You will oblige, 
Iota. 

The phrase, “ only begotten Son,” is 
from the Greek jovoyevnc, which is 
a word compounded of povog only, 
and yevw or yevw, to beget, and is ap- 
plied to an only, or only begotten, child, 
Luke vii. 12. viii. 42. ix. 38. Hebrews 
xi. 17. In which last passage Isaac is 
called Abraham’s only begotten son, in 
respect of his issue by Sarah. See and 
compare Gen. xxii. 2.—It is appli- 
ed to Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, John i. 14, 18. iii. 16, 
Is. 1 Johniv.9. Some great and 
good men have insisted, that this term 
relates to the Divinity, or Divine Na- 
ture, in Christ; yet trath obliges me 
(says Parkharst) to declare, that I ap- 
prehend it strictly and properly refers 
to his humanity which, as it was begot- 
ten of God, was therefore the Son 9 
God, Luke i. 35, (in Heb. Son of the 
Aleim,) Dan. iii. 25, &c. compared 
with John x. 26; and as no other man 
was thus begotten, he was the only be- 
gotten Son of God; and, according to 
John i. 18, though no one (odeec) had seen 
God at any time, yet this only-begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
i. e. not only the special object of the 
Father’s love, but who is admitted to 
his most secret counsels, he hath de- 
clared him. 
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REBUKE. 





A KEEN 


A MAN once came to Demonax, the 
Grecian philosopher, and asked him 
to go with him to the temple of Aiscu- 
lapius, to supplicate that deity to re- 
store his son to health. ‘* What, 
(replicd Demonax) do you imagine 
the god is so very deaf, that he can 
hear you no where else but in his 
temple?” 
ee 


LONGEVITY. 





On March the 6th, in Liverpool Work- 
house, died Ellen Tate, whose age 
exceeded 110. Of this venerable | 
woman, we gave a likeness and a bio- 

graphical sketch, in our fourth vol. col. | 
739. Latterly her sight and memory 

failed; but with this exception, she | 
retained her senses and faculties to 
the last. 


cites, Sete 
PROVIDENTIAL OCCURRENCE. 


In the year 1685, when James the 
Second came to the crown, a motion 
was made in parliament, and put to 


| her down, and lacerated 





the vote, to permit his majesty to em- 
ploy Popish officers in his army. This 
important question, op which the esta- 
blishment of the Protestant religion 
in these realms depended, came to a 
single vote, and was negatived by a | 
providential circumstance :— 

' A courtier, who was set to watch 
every member that had a place under 
government, observing the colonel of 
a@ regiment going to give his vote 
against the king, reminded him of 
his prefermcnt; to which the other 
made answer, ‘“‘ My brother died last 
night, and Jeft me an estate of seven 
hundred a year.” This single vote 
determined the question, and saved 
the Protestant religion. 


—S———- 


GLEANINGS, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c, 


Religious. 
India.—Deputations from the British and 


Eoreign Bible Society, and from the London, 
Church, and Baptist Missionary Societies, have 
Waited on Lord Amherst, the new Governor 
General of India, to state to his lordship their 
respective objects, and to present to him 

ies. of their reports, &c. They were ail 


| life. 





favourably received. 


eee 


Religion in Egypt.—The Bashaw of Cairo 
has an Arabic press at work in that city, which 
has lately been employed in printing an Arabic 
tract on education, published by the Church 
Missionary Society. 

Fanaticism.— A most incredible specimen of 
religious frenzy was exhibited in the course 
of the month of March last, at Truellion, in 
the Canton of Zurich, Switzerland. Public, 
unblushing prostitution of the most disgusting 
character, united to the coolest self-sacrifice 
and most shocking fratricide, in which the 
perpetrators triumphed and boasted, charac- 
terize this horrid delusion. The wretched vi- 
sionaries represent themselves as inspired by 
the Almighty; and a girl who is pregnant is 
always the organ by which his will is mani- 
fested to them. Several of them have very 
properly been sent to the madhouse; and those 


| suspected of being associated in the murders, 


have been subjected to a judicial investiga- 
tion. 

Witchcraft.—At Wiveliscombe, in Somer- 
setshire, an aged woman, of a staid imposing 
appearance, bas been compelled to seek legal 
protection from the ferocity of some of her fe- 
male neighbours. She had been most despe- 
rately attacked by a woman and her two daugh- 
ters, for the alleged crime of having, by the 
power of witchcraft, afllicted one of the latter 
with a liability to fits. These deluded crea- 
tures, with horrible imprecations, fell on the 
old woman, and with desperate ferocity threw 
er arm with an iron 
nail, in the most shocking manner, for the pur- 
pose of “ drawing blood from the witch ;” and 
but for timely interference, the defenceless wo- 
man would, no doubt, have been deprived of 
They were instigated to this brutal deed 
by a fellow who resides in a remote part of 
Devonshire, and who bolds absolute sway over 


| the wretched people there, in the character of 
| a sorcerer or conjarer. 


Duelling.—This execrable fragment of barba- 
rous times is treated with becoming contumely 
and disgrace by one of the States of America. 
The giver, receiver, or abettor of a challenge 
to fight a duel,is, by the law of South Caroli- 
na, condemned to pay a fine of 2000 dollars, 
and to give recognizances to the same amount, 
for perpetual good behaviour; and is also for. 
ever disqualified from holding any office of pro- 


| fit or trust in or under the state; and from 


practising in Jaw, physic, or divinity, within 
that province. 
slavery.—A number of benevolent indivi- 
duals, in London, have united themselves into 
a society, for the purpose of “ mitigating and 
gradually abolishing ‘the state of slavery 
throughout the British dominions.” In con- 
nection with the mention of this Jaudable insti- 
tation, we cannot refrain calling the attention 
of the public. to the fresh appearance, in this 
well-fought field of philanthropy, ofthe re- 
nowned veteran Wilberforce: He has. again 
sounded the trumpet in the British senate, and 
has addressed the British nation on his darling 
theme, in a pamphlet fraught with the most 
powerfal appeals to the reason, justice, and 
best feelings of man, on this most momentous 
subject. The number of slaves in oar West 
India colonies, is estimated at 800,000. 
EB .—The revenues of this 
establishmegt are stated at about 10 millions 
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sterling ; and the number of beneficed clergy, 
of all ranks, is estimated at 8000; making an 
average allowance to each individual of £1250. 
The income of the established Church in Ire- 
land is calculated at £3,300,000, which, divi- 
ded among 1800 divines, produces to each the 
sum of £1830. 

Rome.—The clergy of the city of Rome} 
consists of 19 cardinals, 27 bishops, 1450 | 

riests ; besides 1532 monks, 1464 nuns, and | 
32 seminarists. 
Literary. 

Vandalism.—The government of the Porte 
has caused to be sold by weight, all the valu- 
able books in the fine library of Constanti- 
nople. 

Printing.—The first Hebrew edition of the 
whole Bible, was printed in 1488, at Soucina, 
in Italy. Buteven as early as 1475, Hebrew 


printing had attained to an eminent degree of 
perfection. 

Scotch Novels.— Another production from the 
magical pen of the “ great unknown” is forth- 
coming, and is expected to be laid before the 
insatiable public early in May. It is entitled 

in Durward 


rward. 

Italian Literature.—The British metropolis 
is about to be gratified by witnessing the sur- 
prising exhibition of an Italian [mprovisatore, 
in the person of Mr. Philip Pistracci, who is 
deservedly celebrated on the continent for his 
impromptu abilities in poetical composition. 
He proposes to arrange his productions on any 
topic, avd in any measure or rhyme that may 
be dictated at the moment; and also to com- 
pose several poetical subjects at the same 
time, producing the stanzas in mingled sac- 
cession. He undertakes, too, to compose, on 
the same unaccountable principle, an entire 
Tragedy, and to illustrate the compositions by 
personating the different characters constitut- 
ing the drama. Besides possessing this almost 
supernatural faculty, Mr. P. excels in the pro- 
fessions of portrait painting, designing, en- 
praving, &c. &c. We understand he is bro- 
ther to a gentleman of the same name, Who is 
at present the medal-die sinker at the Royal | 
Mint, and to whose taste and skill we are in- | 
debted for the admirable execution of our pre- 
sent elegant silver coinage; and who is at 
this time engaged on the- great national 
medal commemorative of the victory of Wa- 
terloo. 

Tabraries.—Circulating libraries and book 
societies appear to have originated in England. 
The first library was opened in the Strand, 
London, by a person named Baths, in 1740. 
The first society was. instituted at Leicester, 
in 1748, which existed, till lately, under the 
name of the Blue Bell Society. 

American Politics—In the state of New 
York alone, there are ninety-nine weekly 
newspapers ; one. paper- three times a week, 
and nine daily papers; making 164,000 im- 
pressions every week, and 8,500,000 in the 
year. The price of a weekly paper is about 
10s. a year. 

Oriental 








.— An institetion was 
formed in the early part of last year, in the me- 
tropolis-of France, whicly has for its-main ob- 
ject, the encouragement of’ oriental learning. 
Its secretary is Mr. J. C. Abel Remasat, pro- 





fessor of the Chinese langeage. This society, 


though not expressly of a religious charaeter, 
will & found MD be a powerfal auxiliary in fur- 
thering the ends of the great religious Instita- 
tions in England. 

Considerable progress has also been made 
in the establishment of a similar institution in 
this metropolis, to be d inated The Asiatie 
Society of London; the design of which is the 
promotion of researches into the arts, litera- 
tare, and history of Asia, as well as the diffu- 
sion of Evropean knowledge and art among the 
people of that continent. 

Geography.—The first annual meeting of the 
Geographical Society, has recently been held 
in Paris. This association is instituted for the . 
purpose of contributing to the advancement of 
the science of geography. It causes travels to 
be made in unknown countries ; proposes and 
determines prizes; maintains correspondence 
with semua doakeiies travellers, and geogra- 
phers ; and publishes appropriate works and 
engravings. It is distinguished by some of 
the most eminent names in science and litera~ 
tare of which France can boast. 

Mexico.—The literary world will be gratified 
to learn, that the distinguished scientific tra- 
veller, M. Alex. Von Humboldt, contemplates 
another visit to Mexico; whence he has 
already drawn treasares richer than all Potosi’s 
mines can yield. 

Hindoo Alphabet.—The Bombay Gazette 
states, that a person has lately discovered an 
alphabet, by which may be deciphered the 
ancient inscriptions, found in the caverns of 
India, consecrated to the Hindoo worship ; 
sach as those of Elephanta, Keneri, &c. It is 
expected this will elucidate, with precision, 
the signification, dates, use, and origin of these 
inscriptions. 

South Sea Geography.— Admiral de Krusen- 
sten has been engaged, for many years, upon a 
set of charts of the South Sea, which are now 
nearly finished. Thirty charts will complete 
the set, and the publication will be at the ex- 
pense of the Emperor of Russia. 

Scientific. 

Oi Gas.—At the oil gas establishment at 
Oldford, on the Whitechapel road, two sets 
of retorts, with the necessary apparatus, a 
gasometer, on 8000 cubic feet, and 
capacious reservoirs for oil, have been con- 
structed; and seven miles of main pipe have 
been laid; the total cost being £7300. At 
present the average number of burners is from 
500 to 600, besides which there are 189 public 
lights. One man, as gas-maker, and a boy, 
are the only labourers required; and without 
any additional assistance, these might supply 
double the number of lights. Two pair o 
retorts are sufficient to produce the requisite 
quantity of gas, amounting to 6000 feet per 
night ; the expense of preparing which is . 
but this rate of prodaction would be much 
less, were more gas required. [n this calcula- 
tion, however, we cannot but suspect some 
error to lurk, as we find, from the same state- 
ment, that a person in the neighbourhood is 
charged’ £21 for 8800 feet. A’ profit this, be- 
yond all reasonable measure. From whale and 
cod oil, which are the best, 25,000 cubic feet 
per ton may be extracted. 

é s.—Mr. Hoffman, one of tlie 
professors of the University of Warsaw, bas 
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invented a kind of copper jacket, by which 
inexperienced swimmers may save them- 
selves in the most rapid currents. With this 
apparatus, a man may swiin 100 feet in a 
minute. 

American Coal.—In connection with the ma- 
nufactures of the United States, an important 
acquisition has been recently made, in the dis- 
covery of the existence of coal mines in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia; which are 
expected to send to that city several hundred 
thousand bushels of that material this summer. 

American Flour.—The superior dryness of 
American flour is effected by its being kept, 
some time after coming from the mill, in spa- 
cious airy lofis, before it is put into the sacks. 
The more moist and clammy quality of British 
flour results from pressing it into the sacks 
immediately on its being ground ; as the heat 
and steam, arising from the friction of the 
stones, produce a chemical reaction on its 
substance, highly injurious to its free absorb- 

ent quality. 

Sensitive Si hy.—Some interesting expe- 
riments have lately been made on the faculty 
of taste, in connection with the exercise of the 
olfactory and visual organs. Three sorts of 
spirituous liquors were submitted to the taste 
ofa catere, baring his eyes completely hood- 
winked; and it was found, that while in that 
state, it was with great difficulty he could 
distinguisk one from the other ; but when, in 
addition to this exclusion of vision, the nostrils 
were closed by pressure, the power of discri- 
mination by taste was almost entirely lost. 

Parachute Rocket.—A newly invented rock- 
et, of singular construction, has a been 
exhibited at Chatham, in presence of the offi- 
cers of the garrison. After rising to a consider- 
able elevation in the air, it explodes, and dis- 
charges a parachute, which forms a supporting 
power, for some time, to a large fire-ball, illu- 
minating the country for nearly a mile around. 
It is intended to shew the position and move- 
ments of an enemy’s army during night. 

Weeds’-Bane.—To prevent the growth of 
weeds round fruit-trees, &c. which materially 
injure their prodactiveness, the Germans 
spread on the ground, particularly round the 
fresh-transplanted trees, as far as their roots 
extend, the refuse stalks of flax, after the 
fibrous part has been separated. No weeds 
will grow under the flax refuse, and it keeps 
the earth fresh and loose. A substitute for 
these stalks may be found in the fallen leaves 
of autumn, which may be prevented from being 
blown away, by being covered with twigs. 

Preserved Fish t has been ascertained, 
that fish ay be preserved sweet for a long 
time, if sprinkled with coarse sugar; and, no 
doubt, the same effect would be fonnd to 
result from a similar application to flesh- 
mon for Dr Th f k 

ure for .—-The practice of smokin 
tobacco has in found to be an effectual 
remedy in a very stubborn and long-continued 
case of dropsy. 

Invisible Cement.—Isinglass boiled in spirits 
of wine, will] produce a fine transparent cement, 
which will unite broken glass, so as to render 
the fracture almost imperceptible. 

M ism—Mr. J. H. ) aa ll has dis- 
covered, that the poles of a magnetized steel 
bar are not necessarily situated at its extremi- 





ties; but by a pecaliar mode of touching, he 
has been able tp guatinen bars, both ends of 
which have similar poles, whilst the middle 
exhibits the opposite polarity. He has also 
confirmed the discovery of Mr. Barlow, as to 
magnetism residing only in the superficial parts 
of iron or steel. 

Walter Scott—A medallion has just been 
executed, in the finest taste, by a young artist, 
named Bain, from Chantrey’s admirable bust 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

British Ingenuity An English firm has just 
obtained the exclusive privilege of lighting, 
with gas, throughout the Russian empire, for 
ten years. And a merchant of Petersburgh has 
ordered, from England, a machine, by means 
of which 30 ship-cables may be manufactured 
in a day. 

An unexampled increase of value, arising 
out of the manaofacture of an article in common 
use, may be seen in the hair-spring of a watch. 
A pound of crude iron costs one halfpenny; it 
is converted into steel, that steel is made into 
watch springs, every one of which is sold for 
half-a-guinea, and weighs only one-tenth of a 
grain; after deducting for waste, there are, in 
a pound, 7000 grains, which is sufficient for 
70,000 springs, making 35,000 guineas. 

The chain of a watch consists of about 800 
pieces of steel, measuring, all together, only 
six inches, and is sold by the manufactarers for 
one shilling. The hooks used for attaching 
these chains to the machinery of the watch are 
so minute, that a woman’s thimble is capacious 
enough to contain 4000 of them. 

Human Organization.—The ear of the human 
subject, and particularly the membrana tympani, 
or what is called the drum of the. ear, has 
lately been made the subject of minute anato- 
mical investigation, by Sir Everard Home ; 
by whom it has been discovered, contrary to 
former opinion, that it is muscular in its strac- 
ture, and composed of a series of mascular 
radii, all of equal length, owing to the exactly 
circular form of this membrane, and meeting 
in its centre. Itis to this exact equality in the 
lengths of the muscular fibres in the human 
ear, that Sir Everard attributed its great capa- 
bility of appreciating musical sounds. This 
arrangement he has not found in the ear of the 
elephant, which difference he supposes will 
account for that creature’s alleged insensibility 
to any but low or grave sounds. 

British Genius in Rome.—His Majesty, with 
his usual anxiety to promote the prosperity of 
the arts and sciences, has presented 200 gui- 
neas towards effecting the a for establishing 
a British Academy of Art at Rome. 

The Nettle’s Sting extracted—The nettle, 
urtica urens, in Shropshire, is dressed and ma- 
nufactured, like flax, into cloth. This is the 
case also in France, where it is made into 
paper. This plant, when dried, is eaten by 
sheep and oxen. In Russia, a green dye is 
obtained from its leaves, and a yolow one from 
its roots. In the spring a salutary pottage is 
made from the tops. In Scotland, they make 
a runnet from a decoction of it, with salt, 
for coagulating their milk in the making of 
cheese. 

Heavy Rains.—The quantity of rain which 
fell on the 25th of October, during a storm, at 
Geneva, is stated, in the gazette of that place, 
to have measured 30 inches, And Captain 
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Scoresby, in his voyage, mentioned a fall of 
rain, in the Arctic regions, so heavy as to fill 
the boats repeatedly. 

Fires extinguished—The wmephitic vapour 
produced by throwing a handful of flour of 
sulphur on the barning coals, where a chimney 
is on fire, will immediately extinguish the 
flames, on the same principle as it would suffo- 
cate any living creature. 

Polar Sea.—A ts have reached as, from 
Admiral Krusenstern, that a Russian officer 
had accomplished the extraordinary journey of 
fifty days on the Polar ice, and had arrived at 
an entirely open Polar sea. 

Tenuity of Silk.—It is stated by Miss 
Rhodes, in a communication to the Society of 
Arts and Manufactures, that one line, from a 
silk-worm, measured 404 yards, and when dry 
weighed three grains: hence it follows, that 
one ope avoirdupois, of the thread, as spun 
by the worm, will reach to an extent of 535 
miles, and that a thread, weighing 47 pounds, 
would encircle the globe. 

New Motion of the Earth.—A writer in one 
of our philosophical journals, finding himself 

led to t for the geological anoma- 
lies, in which both the Neptunians and the 
Platonists leave him, has started a theory of 
his own, which, of course, sweeps all difficul- 
ties out of the way. It is briefly this: The 
earth, since its original formation, has been 
constantly undergoing changes in its relative 
position ; the equatorial regions retreating to 
the cold obscurity of the poles, and the polar 
succeeding, in tarn, to the life and bustle and 
verdure of the equatorial. This perpetual, 
though tardy, matation, will, he supposes, 
decipher all the hieroglyphic mysteries of the 
hard science with which he has to do. 

Anatomy.—Some recent discoveries made 
by Mr. Charles Bell, in that difficult and little- 
understood department of physiological sci- 
ence, the nervous system, have struck out a 
new view of the arrangement and functions of 
this part of animal life that will probably lead 
to an entire change in the anatomical positions 
hitherto assumed on this subject. e great 
principle which Mr. Bell has laboured to de- 
velop and establish is, that however perfect 
the enjoyment of any sense, or however exqui- 
site the function of any part may be, one nerve 
is sufficient to bestow the power; that for one 
purpose, no more than one nerve is reqaired, 
and that the accumalation of many nerves to 
augment the power, or improve the function, is 
as untruein fret as it is unphilosophical in the- 
ory. This principle the author has not sap- 
ported by mere theoretical or analogical rea- 
soning, but has gone very far to set on a firm 
foundation, by some most interesting and strik- 
ing experiments; and it must be acknowledged, 
that such a view as this, of the wonderful struc- 
ture of the animal frame, is quite consistent 
with that beautiful simplicity, yet powerfal 
energy, which we find pervading all the works 
of our great Creator. 

Rapid Growth of Horns.—One of that fine 
elk species, the ti, now exhibiting at the 
Egyptian Hall, tatdly cast his horns, as is an- 








nually done, close by the skull. In ten days 
the new horns were several inches in lengi . 
a 


and from 2 to 14 in diameter, covered wii 
fine short far. The growth of this solid sub- 
stance proceeded at the astonishing rate of 





one inch and a half in twenty four hours, be- 
fore it began to branch, and afterwards above 
an inch. ‘I'wo noble branches now adorn the 
head of this beautiful creature, measuring 
nearly two feet between the forks. 
Miscellaneous. 

_ Wholesale Smoking.—12,478,000 segars were 
imported the last year into the United States : 
and it is calculated that the value of all sorts of 
segars consumed in the United States in one 
year, is about 50 millions of dollars. 

Fatal Carnival—An appalling catastrophe 
occurred on Shrove-Tuesday lust, during the 
celebration of the Carnival at Malta. A num- 
ber of boys, from 8 to 15 years old, who had 
been collected together for the purpose of re- 
galing them with refreshments, and securin 
them from accident in the crowded streets o 
the city, were assembled and shut in a corridor 
of a convent. By some lamentable accident, 
the only light in the room was extinguished ; 
and when one of the doors was opened, the 
rush of the crowd to escape was so great, that 
ye gs were either suffocated or crushed to 

eath. 

_ Lords of the Ocean.—An important legal de- 
cision has recently been made respecting the 
right of proprietorship over certain lands left 
by the sea on the east and north coast of Lin- 
colnshire. The lords of the respective manors 
which Neptane had thus enlarged, received a 
verdict in their favour, against the claims of the 
crown. 

Honey Imported.—It is said that £240,000 is 
annually sent out of England to purchase the 
produce of the bee, all which might be retained, 
if the culture of this valuable insect were suf- 
ficiently prosecuted. 

Modern Greece.—The present population of 
Greece is estimated at 1,269,500; and this 
handfa! of men has baffled and withstood, an- 
assisted, the ferocity of the Mahometan ma- 
rauders, for two years. 

Cannibalism.—From careful calculation, it 
appears that more than a million of bushels of 
human and animal bones were imported last 
year from the continent of Europe into the 
port of Hull. They were thence forwarded to 
the Yorkshire bone-grinders, and from thence 
dispersed, at a geod poten, amongst the farm- 
ers in that extensive county, for manure! 

“ of Dogs.”’—The dogs in Vienna are 
about 80,000 in number, that is, one to every 
haman inhabitant. They consume every year 
about 3000 oxen, and 1,500,000 loaves of 
bread!!! 

Juvenile Convicts.—A new arrangement is in 
fature to be adopted in the management of the 
javenile convicts of this country. The Belle- 
rophon convict-ship, at Sheerness, is to be 
wholly appropriated to the reception of these 
youthfal delinquents; where they are to be 
taught useful trades, by men who are also con- 
victs, particularly those of shoe-makers and 
tailors: and it is intended that they shall be 
employed in making clothes for the whole es- 
tablishment of convicts throughout the king- 
dom. The superintendent of the convict esta- 
blishment reports, that there were 3031 pri- 
soners on board all the convict ships on the Ist 
of April. 

French Gaols.—The average occupation of 
the gaols of France, daring the last three 
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years, has been from 31 to 32,000. The pri- 
sons are described as in a deplorable condi- 
tion, both as it respects healthful accommoda- 
tions, and moral and religious discipline. The 
ry q among the prisoners 
are, extreme ignorance and savage barbarity. 
It is proposed to introduce the tread-wheel 
among thein. 
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Witerarp Motices. 


_ In the Press,—Sabbaths at Home; or Devo- 
tional Exercises founded on the 42nd and 63rd 
Psalins, intended for the use of pious persons, 
when prevented from attending the public 
worship of God. By Henry Match. 

A Second Edition of An Inquiry into the Poor 
Laws, chiefly with a view to examine them as 
a System of National Benevolence, and to shew 
the Evils of mdiscriminate Relief. By Mr. 
Bicheno, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
Law. 

Points of Humour, illustrated in a Series of 
Plates,drawn and engraved by G. Cruikshank. 

A reprint of Southwell’s Mary Magdalen’s 
Funeral Tears for the Death of our Saviour, in 
royal 16mo. with a portrait. 

An Essay on Liberalism, being an Examina- 
tion of the Nature and Tendency of tlie Libe:al 
Tenets, with a View of the State of Parties on 
the Continent of Europe. By the Author of 
Italy and the Italians in the 19th Century. 

Sermons Preached in St. John’s Church, 

Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
‘fhe Octavo Volume entitled Dissertations 
Introductory to the Study and Right Under- 
standing of the Language, Structure, and Con- 
tents of the Apocalypse, by Alex. Tilloch, 
LL.D. announced as at press some time ago, 
will be published early in May. 

Nearly ready for Publication,—Eugenia ; or 
the Dangers of the World. By Miss More, 
Author of the Welsh Cottage, &c. 

The Lady Of the Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood 

The Spy Glass; or Truths brought Home to 
the Mind’s Eye. 

A Translation, par J. S. Forsyth, of Precis 
Elementarie de Physiologie. Tome Second. 
Par F. Magendie. Into which will he introdu- 
¢ed many interesting Notes extracted from the 
Physiological Journal, and other works by the 
same Author, elucidating the facts contained 
iu the Elementary Treatise. 

A Biographical and Descriptive Tour from 
Scarborough to the Library of a Philobiblist, 
im its Neighbourhood ; intended toform a bro- 
chure of the interesting and rare predactions 
contained in that rich repository. By John 
Cole, Scarborough. 

Publishing in Volumes, monthly, The Whole 
Works of the Rey. John Lightfoot, D.D. Master 
of Catherine Hall,Cambridge. Editing through- 
out by the Rev. John Rogers Pitman, A. M. 

Just Published, Richard Baynes’s Catalogue 
of an Extensive Collection of Second-hand 
Books, for 1823; comprising many articles of 
rare occurrence in Theology, and every other 
department of Literature. 

Treatises on Justification and Regeneration. 
By John Witherspoon, D.D. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Imo. 

An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. By the 
Rev. Joseph Alliene. With an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A. M. 
Edinbargh. 12mo. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns. Nos. X1V. XV. and XVI. 
** On the Canses and Cure of Pauperism in 
England,” will be published in May. These 





Numbers will complete the Second Volume of 
this work. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. Part I, 
Principles. 11. lilus:rations of Principles. fT, 
Saakegy with and Support from Scripture, 

mo. 

The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of Piety; 
affectionately dedicated to the Young. 18mo. 

The Sabbath School Magazine for Scotland, 
Published monthly. 

Number I. of the History of the Spanish Re: 
volution, commencing with the Establishment 
of the Constitutional Government by the Cortes 
in 1812; and brought down to the middle of 
1823. To which is subjoined, a Sketch of the 
History of South American Independence. By 
Joseph Hemingway. 

No. I. containing seven engravings, with 
proofs on India paper, Architectural Iilustra- 
tions of the Public Buildings of London; accom- 
panied by Historical, Descriptive, snd Critical 
‘Accounts. By J. Britton, F.S.A., &c. and 
Augustus Pugin, Architect. 

Vol. {V. of the New Edition of D. John Owen’s 
Works, now first collected, to be completed in 
16 octavo Vols. each to contain on the average 
nearly 600 pages. Edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Cloutt, A. M. : 

The Parish Clerk, a Tale. 

Eight Lectures on some striking proofs of thé 
Being of a God and the Truth of the Bible. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of the Life of 
Ali Pacha. 1 Vol. 8vo. with two fine portraits, 
a view of Janina, aud a map of Greece. 

The Sunday School Preceptor, chiefly de- 
sigued for the use of Young Teachers, and as 
a second book for the Senior Scholars. Post 8vo, 

Two New Systems of Stenography, in 9 and 
19 Characters. By George Jackson: 

An Appeal to the Inhabitants of the British 
Empire, in behalf of the Negro Slaves in the 
West Indies. By W. Wilberforce, Esq. 8vo. 

Negro Slavery, as it exists in the United 
States of America, and in the Colonies of the 
West Indies, especially in Jamaica. 8vo. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. By 
Henry Foster Burder, M.A. 8vo. 

The Christian Family’s Assistant, consisting 
of Forms of Prayer, and Hymns suitable for 
Domestic Devotion; and a Series of Essays on 
several Religious Subjects. By J. H. Poppe- 
well, late of Cambridge. 8vo. 

Hore Theslogice, or Essays on Physics, Mo- 
rals, and Theology: written under the patrone 
age of the Right Rev. the Bishop of St. David's. 
a the Rev. David Lloyd, vicar of Liaubister. 

vo. 

In 1 Vol. 8vo. Relative Taxation; or Obser- 
vations on the Impolicy of Taxing Malt, Hops, 
Beer, Soap, Candles, and Leather, &c.; with 
Reasens for substituting a Tax on Property; 
conclading with an Inquiry into the Effects aris- 
ing from perpetuating the Land Tax. By T. 

‘aux. 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


1 

Can the art or science of Ventriloquism bé 

communicated to others, or is it a natural gift? 
« 
2. 

Suppose the earth to be perforated through 
its centre, and an iron ball of any given diame- 
ter to be thrown into the hole from the surface, 
what would be its progress and varicties of 
motion; until it obtained perfect rest at the 
centre ? 


3. 

Has the Plough or the Loom been of the 
greater benefit to mankind? And is it proba- 
ble, that a knowledge of either, once ebtained, 
should ever be lost? 


——SS== 
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